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A Valley Song 


By Mabel Earle 


_“* Because the Syrians have said, Jehovah is a god of the 
hills, but he is not a god of the valleys "’ (1 Kings 20: 28). 


OD of the heights where men walk free, 
Above life’s lure, beyond death’s sting,— 

Lord of all souls that rise to thee 

White with supreme self-offering,— 
Thou who hast crowned the hearts that dare, 

Thou who hast nerved the hands that do, 
God of the heights! give us to share 

Thy kingdom in the valleys too. 


Our eyes look-up to those who stand 
Vicegerents of thy stainless sway, 
Heroes and saints at thy right hand, 
Thy priests and kings of glory they. 
Not ours to tread the path they trod, 
Splendid and sharp, still stretching higher ; 
Not ours to lay before our God 
The crowns they snatched from flood and fire. 


Yet through the daily dazing toil, 

The crowding tasks of hand and brain, 
Keep pure our lips, Lord Christ, from soil, 
Keep pure our lives from sordid gain. 

Come to the level of our days, 
The lowly hours of dust and din, 
And in the valley-lands upraise 
Thy kingdom over self and sin. 


Not ours the dawn-lit heights : and yet 
Up to the hills where men walk free 
We lift our eyes, lest faith forget 
The light which lighted them to thee. 
God of all heroes, ours and thine, 
God of all toilers! keep us true, 
Till love’s eternal glory shine 
In sunrise on the valleys too. 


Omana, Nes. 





The Sting of Second-Hand Criticism 


Criticism seems to grow in power to hurt in direct 
proportion to its distance from the original source. 
It is dangerous enough at its best, when spoken face 
to face in love and tactfulness ; but when it becomes 
second-hand, and reaches the one criticised in an 
indirect way, it has usually lost in its love and gained 
in its sting during the journey. We cannot control 
the criticisms of ourselvés that reach us in this thought- 
less or cowardly fashion ; but we can see to it that we 
never have any part in thus hurting others. Two 
simple rules will insure this : resolutely refuse to pass 
or a criticism of another that has come to our ears ; 
if we have any criticism of our own to make, make 
it directly to the one needing it, and never mention 
it to another soul. Sometimes we shall find that if 
we forbid ourselves second-hand criticising, the criti- 
cism will not be made at all. 


x” 


Declining to Recognize Impossibilities 

In the life of God’s loyal children there is no 
room for the phrase ‘‘humanly speaking.’’’ God 
cannot be left out; life is always more and better 
than human. Therefore to such a one life is full of 
challenges to do the impossible,-because he knows that 
God delights to lead his children triumphantly through 
the solid walls of impossibility, Such manifestations of 
God’s loving power did not cease at the Red Sea, nor 
in New Testament times. They are as abundant 
to-day as ever. Have you ever had such an experi- 
ence in your own life, when the path of duty led point- 
blank against an impossible barrier, but when, push- 
ing on ‘in faith, you were enabled, by the Father to do 
what men would have called impossible? If so, will 
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you write to the Editor and tell him about that ex- 
perience? It may do others good to know about it. 
The whole world is studying, just now, Israel's first 
lesson in doing the impossible (see The Lesson Pilot 
in this issue), and it is hoped that similar lessons in 
present-day life may be published later in these 


columns, 
we 


Assuring the Speaker’s Success 

Every public speaker is dependent upon his 
hearers for the effectiveness of his message. One 
good listener in an audience can assure a speaker's 
success,—and that one may better be ourselves than 
anyone else. One indifferent or unfriendly listener 
can weaken the force of the best address or sermon 
ever delivered,—and we may see to it that that one is 
never ourselves. Of course, it is the speaker’ s obliga- 
tion to win good listening ; but it is just as much 
the hearer’s obligation to give it. Team work here 
means what it does everywhere,—that one and one 
make more than two. 

x 


Following One Guide Only 

God seldom tells one man what another man’s 
duty is. God is always ready to tell every man what 
his own duty is. Therefore it is better to get our 
orders directly from headquarters,—and we can if we 
will. The same principle holds good all through 
life. ‘*Don’t ask your neighbor for instructions ; go 
and ask your foreman,’’ is the practical counsel of a 
trade-journal to machinists. We are not responsible 
to-our neighbors ; but when we accept orders only 
from our Guide and Head we shall always be true to 
our neighbors’ interests. 


Praying Because We Are Busy 


NE of the chief reasons why Christ prayed is the 
very reason why most men stop praying. He 
prayed because he was very busy. In the 

greatest stress of his ministry there was one thing 
of which Jesus made sure, and that was prayer. He 
could apparently better afford to go without a care- 
ful program of the day’s work than to miss those 
moments of worship and supplication and communion 
which prepared him for any turn of events. The 
busy day, the certainty of controversy and friction, 
the exacting crowds, the sudden changes, all an exact 
picture of the active man’s life to-day,—these were 
the things that determined the place that prayer should 
have in his life. And just such circumstances as 
these are what for most men determine that prayer is 
out of the question. The busy day is a tacit sum- 
mons to prayer, yet we mistake it for an excuse from 
prayer. With Christ his own personal condition was 
the guarantee of successfully meeting the day's de- 
mands, He was up a great while before day. He 
often kept the crowds waiting an hour in the morning 
in order that no unreadiness in his spirit should delay 
him all day long in meeting their exactions and their 
needs. Other-parts of the day's work might be left 
to chance ; prayer was the part which he took care of 
at any cost. 

What levity of mind we convict ourselves of when 
we say that we are too busy to pray! How we lower 
prayer by letting it down to a mere flavor and de- 
corum, instead of treating it as the mightiest power 
we can use! In Christ's life it took its place among 
his hardest and costliest activities. Men wondered at 
his grace and his ease, but probably thought slight- 
inigly of -his habit of long and -secret praying. But 
the main part of his work was :done before they saw 
him. That for which they could give him no praise 





was the chief part of what he was doing for them. 
And in this is a hint of how the thoroughly ambitious 
nature, filled chiefly with aspiration for success, must 
always miss doing the greatest work because one’s 
greatest work must be done where none can see it. 
Prayer is the final generosity toward one’s work. 
There are many who wili do every visible part of a 
great service, will serve their cause to the point of ex- 
haustion in all its more public requirements, and yet 
never dare that higher sacrifice of sometimes staying 
away from it in order to render it a higher service. 
Prayer is the service for which one can never by any 
possibility receive thanks. It is the unseen toil. It 
is the surest test of one’s real motive toward his work, 
It is almost the height of sacrifice and disinterested- 
ness, And there are many who will do everything 
for their work except pray for it. 

Let us put prayer, then, where Jesus put it. From 
his time it begins to have a new history. In the light 
of his example the busy man is just the one who can- 
not afford to excuse himself from it. He does not 
know or understand his business until he knows it as 
something to which God desires to give his help. 
The busy life can pray better than the leisured and 
idle life. It may not be able to pray so long nor so 
fluently ; there may be little of the beauty which 
would give one pride over his praying, but there will 
be a quality in it which is nearer to prayer’s real pur- 
pose and essence than ever beauty and perfectness of 
phrase can be. In such a life prayer will come to its 
real function. It is in such a life that one best dis- 
covers the real meaning of prayer. If we withhold 
from prayer the greatest field for its exercise, we shall 
never understand its true character. Yet how sin- 
cerely men wish that there might be some let-up from 
the tumult of their activities! Prayer is the greatest 
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let-up, and if one uses it enough, it will make him 
content with a life of incessant activity. If men only 
knew where prayer belongs, they would pray with 
good grace. 
there is something congenial between prayer and other 
hard work. It is all a vast mistake to dream of long 
leisure times and retreats in which we should make 
great headway in prayer, for in such circumstances the 
very things that make it most. desirable have gone. 
Prayer comes to its reality and true place when we have 
learned that it is to be mixed with our business and 
classed among our most earnest and arduous activi- 
ties. Every other way it becomes a mere ‘‘ luxury of 
devotion.’’ 

After years of experience, we begin to realize the 
amount of harm that can be done to the whole day's 
work by the first half-hour of the day. Not only a 
man’s own spirit, but his entire household as well 
and all his work for that day, may be thrown into a 
discord whose echoes will not die out till nightfall. 
And all this often enough for want of a little prayer, 
or much prayer, as the case may be. We walk with 
widling blindness into one failure after another. The 
day goes wrong, relationships are strained, and still 
we think of prayer as some far-off, exceptional exer- 
cise for monks and saints and quiet, protected lives, 
‘instead of the one and only thing for our situation. 
Or even when we are engaged in good honest service, 
direct Christian service it may be, there will come 
over us at times a sense of faintness, desertion, and 
indifference, for which we know not how to account. 
It surprises us. We thought the very character of our 
work, the fact that it was undertaken for God, was 
almost a substitute for prayer. And then if the spirit 
knows what is the matter, just stops a moment and 
turns to this true business of inviting divine help, it 
seems as if the work were all brightened and charged 
with significance and interest again. We wonder 





Since it is of itself the hardést work, . 
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that we so missed the point of what we were doing 
when we find that a moment of communion gives 
it back to us bathed in heayen. And we have all 
done this enough to know how.real am experience, it 
is, yet somehow we lack continuity in ‘it, and keep 
trying to manage life some other way. We are not 
yet sufficiently true believers in prayer to know how 


to manage prayer ds ~a constant and reliable ‘force “ 


in life, : . tap 

It is better to go to our work a little later if com- 
munion, with God is what delays us, as it did Christ, 
than to go to it an hour earlier fitted out with ever so 
careful and orderly a program developed out of noth- 
ing but our unaided wisdom, however high and good 
that may be. It is strange that when we lay out for 
oursélves new courses of activity, we plan to work 
hard and continuously at a score of different points 
that need our attention, while prayer seems too 
spiritual a thing to be classed among our activities. 
Therefore we toil much and bring in little. We work 
under strain and tension far greater than we need. 
We prolong to weariness what might have been done 
very briefly. We try to do more and ever more, as 
if that would bring success, and forget that it is God 
that giveth the increase. : 

Prayer should be associated-with hard work because 
it is hard work itself. Not in our most silent and 
retired moments does it find its finest field, but in 
the stress and strain of life. If prayer is difficult, it is 
what rebs other things of their difficulty. Though 
men give up worship because in all sincerity believing 
that their work demands this, they create a steady and 
mysterious deficit in the work itself. It is hard to 
pray. They do not mistake its nature. It is no 
blissful and ethereal matter. But the one who is 
nerved and alert for other strenuous things is, if he 
did but know it, in the best of all conditions for effect- 
ive prayer. 
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God’s Love “Not Very Prominent”? 


Probably no word in human language is more mis- 
understood and misused than the word ‘‘love.’’ It 
is used for the basest and for the best in man, and 
for every gradation between those extremes. There- 
fore it is not surprising that exception should be taken 
to a statement recently made in these columns which 
involved a recognition of what love really is. A 
Michigan reader writes : 


I have been questioning whether you were justified in claim- 
ing that '*God is only love."’ Admitting, of course, that 
John, in the exceptional passages 1 John 4 : 8, 16, affirms 
that ‘‘ God is love,’’ it is not necessary to draw the inference 
that he is on/y love, or to regard him as merely a personifica- 
tion of love. That this is not the case may be inferred from 
the facts that the word love does not occur in either of the first 
three Gospels in reference to an attribute or action of God, and 
that it occurs in that connection in even John’s Gospel only 
some thirteen times, and in his epistles only about twelve 
times, and in the epistles of Paul only about ten times. ‘These 


facts indicate that the thought cf God's love was not very’ 


prominent in these New Testament books. Moreover, none 
of the Hebrew and Greek names of the Deity, as far as I have 
noticed, presents the idea of his love as his distinguishing char- 
acteristic. Then, too, we find various other attributes of God 
mentioned somewhat prominently in the Bible. See, forinstance, 
Genesis 17:1, ‘*} am God Almighty;"*' Revelation 19 : 6, 
**the Lord our God, the A/mighty ;"’ 1 Timothy 6: 15, ‘‘ the 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords ;"’ Psalm.gg :9, ‘' Jehovah our God is Aoly;"’ Isaiah 6 : 3, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, is-Jehovah of hosts ;"’ Romans 16 : 27, ‘‘ the 
only wise God ;'’ Deuteronomy 32: 4. ‘‘'A God of fatthful- 
ness and without iniquity, jas¢and righ? is he ;'" Isaiah 5 : 16, 
** Jehovah of hosts is exalted in justice, and God the’Holy One 
is sanctified in righteousness ;"' Isaiah 45 : 21, ‘‘ a just God ;"’ 
Psalm 25 : 8, '' Good and upright is Jehovah ;"’ Psalm 145: 
17, ‘' Jehovah is reghteous in all his ways ;'' Exodus 20: 5, ‘I 
Jehovah thy God am a jealous God'’ (comp. Josh. 24 : 19, 
“he is a jealous God,"’ and Nahum 1:2, ‘Jehovah is a 
jealous God and avengeth, Jehovah avengeth and is full of 
wrath’), and Hebrews 12:29, **Our God is a consuming 
fire.’ Surely, then, we must bear in mind various attributes 
of God besides his love. Is it not possible to carry our senti- 
mental impressions concerning the love of God too far, so as 
to overlook the relativé importance of other characteristics of 
his holy nature ? 


But love is almighty, and love is holy; love is all- 
wise, and love is faithful; love is always just and 
righteous ; love is good, and love is upright; love is 
jealous of the weltare of its loved ones; love is full 
of wrath when need arises ; and love is a consuming 
fire that avenges with an effectiveness that makes all 
other passions seem pale and lifeless. Love is the only 
quality that includes all these attributes and every 
other attribute that is God-like because of God. Paul 
hinted at the kaleidoscopic beauties of love, in the 
thirteenth chaper of 1 Corinthians. When we know 


more of God, and more of love, we shall not be will- 
ing to suggest that God occasionally says to himself 
‘«T will ‘now act without love.’’ God could not do 
that and be God. Every utterance of every Bible 
writer concerning God can safely be laid alongside 
the eternal truth that God is, not sometimes, but al- 
ways and only, love. 

x<— 


Can a Woman Teach Boys? 


How facts do sometimes upset theories! And 
how cautious men ought to be about rushing into 
print concerning what women cannot do! A rash 
man once made-a statement of that sort in The Sun- 
day School Times, and now he is likely to be, as 
the Editor already is, sorry for it. Listen to the 
arraignment, by a Boston woman who is righteously 
indignant : 


In an article in your paper some time ago (by William H. 
Hamby) entitled ‘‘ Lassoing the Boys,’’ I read this sentence : 
**A woman is a good teacher for very small boys or grown 
ones, but she is not the teacher for boys of this age. From eight 
to sixteen, boys are very little influenced by women. They 
need a man teacher."’ 

Now unquestionably they do need a man teacher, but will 
Mr. Hamby please tell me what we are to doif the man teacher 
is not at hand? Shall. we drive the boys from the Sunday- 
school when the man teacher cannot be procured, particularly 
if women are holding the boys, as I see them doing on all 
sides of me. Mr. Hamby described a method of going for the 
boys that I have tried and found effective, notwithstanding I 
am a woman, and he says a woman is of no use in that work. 

Facts are stubborn things, and the fact is that I started a 
Loyal Temperance Legion with one boy that I towed into my 
house. I interviewed boys on the street in very much the way 
he described, and before the year was out I had a crowd of 
boys between five and thirteen coming every week to my sit- 
ting-room. I have no piano, and I am not a singer, but I 
often had twenty-five or thirty present, and the parents said 
the ‘‘ influence '’ on the boys was good. This year I had to 
divide the legion. Some of the boys came a mile. The part 
of the legion for the boys nearest me is in our church once a 
month. I hired a leader for it, and also for the more distant 
legion, as | was overburdened ; so they each meet once a 
month. But the boys are at my house about every day after 
school, and yield themselves quite readily to training. The 
most of them are over. eight. I took my present Sunday- 
school class when the boys were ten and eleven, and have held 
a good attendance for six years. There is no man in, our 
school who has held a class of boys of that age any better than 
I. There were five members when I took the class. The 
numbers have swelled so that I seldom have less than twelve 
on my list, notwithstanding that some have left reluctantly to 
go to nearer schools, 

Neither am I an exceptional person. I see women on all 
sides of me holding boys of those ages better than men do. 
How can any one look at the facts and say that, ‘‘ from eight 
to sixteen, boys are very little influenced by women."’ It seems 
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to me that idea, promulgated, is going to strike a great blow at 
Work for boys: > tae 

But I do agree that boys need men (clean men, no others). 
I try to bring my boys into contact with clean men all I can. 
A wish.men of Christian principle would train themselves for 
‘ I ‘wish there were more athletic 
Christian men chumming around with the boys. Had I the 
means, I would hire such work done. But until the men take 
up this work and do it efficiently, I shall keep right on working 
for the boys of all ages. 


- The question was once asked, ‘‘Should a woman 
ever be the superintendent of a Sunday-school ?’’ and 
the quick retort was, ‘‘ Yes, if she’s the best man for 
the place.'’ And so often she is, with plenty of men 
around, too! There is hope for the boys while such 
women as this do keep right on working for them and 
with them ; and there wouldn’t be much hope for boys 
of any age if such women should let them go. 
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Ask Marion Lawrance! 


RHODE ISLAND.—I wish to make a model of the taber- 
macle. Where can I find the cherubim for the ark ?— 
J. S. W. 

It would be quite impossible to direct you wisely, be- 
cause the cherubim would have to be of proper size to suit 
the ark you are making. I suggest that you write to the 
Providence Lithograph Co.; Providence, R. I., for a pic- 
ture from one ot their leaf-clusters, showing the ark with 
the Cherubim upon it. This will serve as a model for any 
one who is handy with his penknife and other tools to make 
what js desired. When made they should be covered with 
gold bronze and attached to the ark. 





NEW YORK.—I should like to get some light on a subject 
which concerns Sunday-school work, and upon which there is 
undoubtedly a difference of opinion among Sunday-schcol 
workers. How shall the Sunday-school weekly offerings 
be used? Shall they be applied to the purchase of lesson 
helps and other literature, to the special day expenses, and 
whatever remains, if any, to missions and other benevolences ? 
or shall the children's offerings be applied strictly to mission- 
ary and benevolent objects ? 

Two officers of the church, discussing the finances of the 
congregation, recently expressed the opinion that the Sunday- 
school, :as one of the organizations of the church, should con-_ 
tribute toward the church’s running expenses. The writer, 
shocked at the thought of the Sunday-school as a source of 
revenue, took exception on the ground that the Sunday-school 
was the best recruiting agency the church has for its member- 
ship, and should be supported by it in all its work. I am of 
the opinion that the Sunday-school is second to none of all the 
various auxiliary organizations of the church, and is therefore 
worthy to receive the most liberal consideration, The Sunday- 
school in which my work lies until recently contributed every 
penny of the weekly offerings to missions and benevolent ob- 
jects, and the scholars knew of this fact, and the offerings were 
liberal. ? 

How can our scholars be educated to become generous 
toward the advancement of Christ's kingdom on earth if we 
divert offerings for their own pleasure, amusement, or instruc- 
tion? The Sunday-school to which I referred sent out once 
each year to members of the congregation an appeal for Sun- 
day-school support, and the result was a return sufficient to 
cover all requirements for a year’s work, including the Christ- 
mas entertainment. What is the experience and wirat is the 
custom of the average Sunday-school ?—W. J. Y. 

The position I hold in the matter is gaining ground, and 
will, in my judgment, continue to do so. I do not think 
all the money raised by the Sunday-school ought to be 
spent in its own support. Neither do I think all the money 
should be devoted to missionary objects. I would dispose 
of it in three ways, allowing the proportions to be deter- 
mined according to the local conditions and needs. 

1. I would use a good deal of the money for benevolent 
and missionary purposes. There is a growing sentiment 
in this direction, It is not a matter of choice with any 
school or church, however, for the giving of money to mis- 
sionary enterprises cannot be disregarded without disas- 
trous results. This is the principle underlying all of our 
Christianity, and the church, school, or individual who 
disregards it will cease to grow in Christian graces, 

2. I think every Sunday-school should help support the 
church, and especially contribute toward the pastor’s. sal- 
ary. In our own school a definite portion of every offer- 
ing is turned over to the church treasury toward the gen- 
eral expenses, the largest item of which is the pastor’s 
salary. Thus we try to teach every member of the school, 
no matter how old or how young, that the pastor of 
the church is his pastor, and that he helps to support him. 
This, in my judgment, does a great deal toward cement- 
ing the church and Sunday-school, and gives the pastor a 
strong hold on the members of the school. 

3. I think every Sunday-school should help to buy its 
own supplies. This will teach independence and self- 
reliance. 

As rapidly as possible the missionary work should be 
magnified, and receive more and more money each year as 
ability grows. The regular boards of the denomination 
should be represented. I think the Sunday-school should 
contribute to the home work, the foreign work, ministerial 
aid, church building, educational, and Sunday-school socie- 
ties of its own denomination. It should not stop there, 
however, but should contribute also to the interdenomina- 
tional work, and te special cases which appeal to them. 

Special missionary instruction is now being introduced 
in many schools, and wisely so. The more thoroughly 
this is done, the more information, inspiration, and contri- 
bution there will be, and it will be more intelligent as well, 
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Across the Red Sea with Israel 


By the late H. Clay Trumbull 





ANY of the theories of the route of the exodus 
are based on an assumption of facts which are 
neither stated nor intimated in the Bible text, 

but which have been taken for granted in popular in- 
terpretation, and have been accepted without exami- 
nation by scholars. . 

The Hebrews were not at the capital city of the 
Pharaohs when the order was given for their exodus. 
They were not at any one city at thattime. Although 
they were hurried out from their homes to a common 
rendezvous, they were not in hot haste to put them- 
selves beyond the borders of Egypt. Their successive 
moves, as reported, were not single day’s journeys. 
The places named as their stopping-places were not 
cities or towns. When they gathered at their first 
rendezvous it was as emigrants, not as fugitives. They 
had no reason to fear pursuit, and they took their 
time for the next step of progress, All these things 
are shown in the Bible narrative, but many, or all of 
them, have been lost sight of, and in consequence 
there has been unnecessary confusion over assumed 
difficulties in the narrative. 

The Hebrews were living in the ‘‘ land of Goshen,"’ 
or the ‘‘land of Rameses,’’ an extensive agricultural 
district on the eastern border of Lower Egypt. There 
was in that region a ‘‘ treasure city,’ or city of grain 
magazines, called ‘‘Raamses.'’ The royal capital of 
Egypt was probably Zoan, Tanis, or San, and there is 
some reason for supposing that that city 
was also called ‘‘ Rameses.’’ 

Moses stood in the presence of Pha- 


—=== 


Last winter, after it had been editorially decided to repub- 
lish, as a needed “ side-light” on the current International 
Lesson, this account of the route of the Exodus, one of the 
most prominent Bible scholars in America, not knowing of 
the Editor’s plans, wrote to urge its republication at this 
time, adding : “‘ In my humble judgment it is still the most 
sensible view of the matter, and is but little affected by 
recent investigation. I have a lecture on the subject in 
which I still present this view practically unchanged.” 





fifteenth day of the second month after their departing 
out of the land of Egypt,’’ they came to ‘‘the 
Wilderness of Sin,’’. which was their eighth station 
beyond Rameses-Goshen. An examination of the 
time needed for the several intermediate moves shows 
that from fifteen to twenty days may have passed be- 
tween their hurried start for Succoth and their pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. 

When they were ready for a united move from their 
tenting-place at Succoth, they journeyed toward the 
northern exit through the Great Wall that guarded 
the eastern entrance of Egypt, extending from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea. That wall was called, 
in the Hebrew, ‘‘Shur ;'’ in the Egyptian, ‘‘ Khetam,”’ 
or ‘‘Etam.’’ Three great roads, the ‘ Philistia 
Road,"’ the ‘* Wall Road,’’ and the ‘‘ Red Sea Road,”’ 
led through it. The shortest and directest of these 





raoh at this .royal city of Rameses or 
Tanis, and the Hebrews were in their 
homes in the ‘‘land of Rameses’’ or 
the ‘‘land of Goshen,’’ when the order 
came from the king, during the passover 
night, for the Hebrews to leave their 
homes ‘in haste,'for the journey for which 
they had sought permission so earnestly. 
At once they responded to a prearranged 
signal, and moved from all parts of the 
land in which they had been dwelling 
toward the border place of encampment 
for all such gatherings, known as ‘‘ Suc- 
coth,’’ the place of booths, or of encamp- 
ment. ‘There is no reason for supposing 
that all of them reached Succoth on tht 
same day; ‘but sooner or later ‘they 
reached there. 

Yet Bishop Colenso, in his criticism of 
the Bible narrative, says of this event : 
‘¢ Weare required to believe that, in one 
single day, the order to start was com- 
municated suddenly, at midnight, to 
every single family. of every town and: 
village throughout:a tract of country as 
large as Hertfordshire, but ten times as 
thickly peopled ;— that, in obedience to 
such order, .'.°. they then came ‘in from 
all parts of Goshen to Rameses, bring- 
ing with them the. sick and infirm, the 











young and the aged ; further, that, since 
receiving the summons, they had. sent 
out to gather in all the flocks and herds, spread over 
so- wide a district, and had driven them also to Ra- 
meses ;‘and, lastly, that, having done all-this since 
they were roused at midnight, they were started again 
from Rameses that very safne day, and marched on 
to Succoth, not leaving a single sick or infirm person, 
a single woman in childbirth, or even a single hoof, 
behind them !”’ 4 

There is not a single statement in that series of puz- 
zles that has any basis in the Bible narrative. The 
Hebrews had been for weeks ready for the move from 
Goshen, including their flocks and herds. When 
the signal was given by Moses for the start from their 
homes for the prearranged rendezvous, they all stood 
ready, shod and girded, with their staffs in their 
hands, waiting the signal. They did not have to go 
from Goshen to Rameses. before morning. . They 
were already in Goshen which was Rameses and in 
Rameses which was Goshen. They simply started in 
haste out of Goshen to get to Succoth as soon-as they 
conveniently could. 

The start from their homes was made on the fifteenth 
day of the new year of the Hebrews. «On the 


roads toward Canaan was the northernmost, and 
naturally the Hebrews moved toward that. When 
they came to it, they made a halt at or before the 
‘«Wall,’’ the «* Etam”’ or ‘* Etham.’’ 

And now it was that a strange order came to them 
from the Lord, They were told to turn from that 
Philistia road, and move down along the Great Wall, 
on its Egyptian side, to its lower extremity at the 
Red Sea, and there encamp. God knew that this 
order would seem a strange one, and he foresaw its full 
consequences. On giving it-he said : ‘‘ Pharaoh will 
say of the children of Israel, They are entangled [con- 
fused, dazed] in the land, the wilderness [with its 
terrors] hath shut them in [here]. .... And he shall 
follow after them ; and I will get me honor upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host."’ 

God's reason for not allowing the Hebrews to go up 
the direct road to Gaza was because that would bring 
them into warfare with the Philistines while they were 
yet untrained for such service. But his plan included 
an effect on Pharaoh’s mind by the apparent inde- 
cision of the Hebrews. 

Up to this time there is no- reason to suppose that 
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Pharaoh had any thought of pursuing the Hebrews to 
bring them back. He and his people were in mourn- 
ing for their dead, and they had no wish to see the 
Hebrews again. But as the days passed by, and 
word came to the king that the Hebrews seemed un- 
willing to go out of Egypt into the wilderness, he de- 
cided to go after them, and drive them back to work 
again. He started in pursuit, and came in sight of 
them at their encampment at the Red Sea. 

Just where was the head of the Red Sea in those 
days is a point in dispute at the present time. What- 
ever may prove to be the facts in the case, it is clear 
that the Great Wall ran the entire length of the isthmus 
as it then was, and that Pharaoh came up with the 
Hebrews at the southern extremity of that wall, which 
was the northern extremity of the Red Sea. Yet it 
may be well to say, in passing, that there is no evi- 
dence in the recent discoveries at Pithom that the 
Red Sea extended materially beyond its present limits 
at Suez in the days of Moses. What are now called 
the Bitter Lakes, where Herodpolis was situated, were, 
as would appear from Ptolemy, connected with the 
Red Sea by a navigable canal. ) 

While the Hebrews had left their homes in haste, 
they had gone out openly and aboveboard,—‘‘ with a 
high hand in the sight of all the Egyptians.’” They 
had no thought of being called back again. Hence 
their surprise when, at the encampment by the sea, 
‘the children of Israel lifted up their 
eyes, and, behold, the Egyptians marched 
after them.’’ 

Before them was the Great Wall stretch- 
ing down to the Red Sea. That Wall was 
now closed against them, as it would not 
have been before Pharaoh repented of his 
permission to them to pass it. They 
couid not flank it, with the waters as they 
were. Their position seemed a hopeless 
one. Yet God commanded their move 
forward, impossible though it seemed for 
them to obey. 

Just then the cloud which had been 
before them passed behind them, shield- 
ing them from the sight of their pursuers, 
The Lord caused a strong wind to force 
back the waters of the sea, so that a ford 
showed itself to the south of the Great 
Wall. Meanwhile the Egyptians were 
unaware of this; for the cloud, which 
was as a dense fog, shut out from the royal 
host a sight of all the well-known land- 
marks, and only the Hebrews knew that 
a path was made for them through the 
sea, and that they were pressing forward 
along that path in the light of the illu- 
mined cloud, through the hours of the 
night. The Egyptians knew that the 
Hebrews were moving forward, for they 
could hear them in their progress, They 
groped on after them, taking it for granted 
that where the Hebrews went the Egypt- 
ians might follow ; but ‘‘the one came 
not near the other all the night.’’ 

In the early morning the Hebrews found themselves 
high and dry on the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 
Meanwhile the Egyptians were still in the cloud, mid- 
way between the shores. The wheels of their heavy 
chariots began to sway and drag in the oozy bed of 
the bared sea bottom. Just then the Lord let in upon 
the eyes of the folly-blinded Egyptians the startling 
glare of a preternatural light, and caused them to 
realize at a glance against whom they were vainly 
fighting. The disclosures of that moment caused the 
appalled and dismayed pursuers to cry out in terror : 
‘« Let us flee from the face of Israel ; for Jehovah fight- 
eth for them against the Egyptians.’’ 

It was too late. There was no help in the gods of 
Egypt. At the command of Jehovah ‘‘ Moses stretched 
forth his hand over the sea. ... And the waters re- 
turned, and covered the chariots, and the horsemen, 
even all the host of Pharaoh that went in after them 
into the sea; there remained not so much as one of 
them. .. . Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of 
the hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyp- 
tians dead upon the sea shore."’ 

This is the Bible narrative of the Exodus. 
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The Miracle of the Strong East Wind 


By G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. 





"CENT geological investigations shed 
a flood of light upon the biblical narra- 
tive of the crossing of the Red. Sea. 
‘The land all around the eastern shores 
of the Mediterranean has been gradu- 
ally rising in recent geological time. 
This is evident from the shore-lines 
and raised beaches that are found 
near the pyramids, at Suez, at Joppa, and near Bey- 
rout. Near the pyramids there is a well-defined sea- 
beach, two hundred and fifty feet above the river, so 
recent in origin that the small sea-shells filling the 
interstices between the pebbles are identical with 
those of shell-fish now living in the Red Sea The 
same is true of similar raised beaches at the other 
places mentioned. It is, therefore, to the geologist a 
very reasonable supposition that at the time of the 
exodus the land-levels about the eastern Mediterra- 
nean were thirty cr forty feet lower than now, since 
such a slow rise in the land is often found to have 
taken place around the edges of the continents. 

Supposing this to have been true, the Gulf of Suez 
at that time would have extended north to the present 
city of Ismailia, which occupies the biblical Etham. 
The space between Suez and Ismailia is, at present, 
chiefly occupied by Lake Timsah and the Great 
Bitter Lake, which fill depressions of great depth. 
Between Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lake there is a 
space of some miles where the land is thirty or forty 
feet above sea-level, while between the Bitter Lake 
and Suez there is a similar stretch of land, or isthmus 
it might be called, about twelve miles in length. At 
the present time the Suez Canal hascut through these 
land elevations, and made use of the lakes as a part 
of its course. The elevation at Chaloof, between the 
Bitter Lake and Suez, is twenty-seven feet. 

According to the Scripture narrative, Moses led his 
host one day south from Etham, which brought him 
to the place of crossing. It is a surprising thing that 
commentators should not have seen the inconsist- 
encies involved in making Suez the place of crossing, 
for, in the first place, it is too far to have been reached 
in the time allotted, and, in the second place, there 
would have been no sense in crossing through the 
water at Suez when there was a dry land passage two 
or three miles to the north. It is therefore almost 
absolutely certain that, at the time of the event re- 
corded, the gulf did extend northward to Etham, so 
that when Moses had moved one day south he would 
have been entangled in the wilderness, as Pharaoh 
jubilantly supposed him to be. But he would have 
had between him and the opposite shore a narrow 
strait of water, only five or six feet in depth, extend- 
ing for ten or twelve miles, 

The Scripture narrative is so explicit that it is 
strange that the character of the transaction should 
ever have been misunderstood. It is said that when 
the water was to be opened the Lord caused a ‘‘ strong 
east wind all the night,’’ while, in the poetical ac- 
count given in the Song of Moses, the water is said 
to have been piled up by the blast of God's nostrils, 
and when it returned it is said that the Lord blew 
with his wind, and the water overwhelmed them. 
Thus explicitly the wind is said to have been the 
agent used by the Lord both to open the sea and to 
close it, It is not said to be a miracle, except as it 
was a miraculous using of a definite secondary agent ; 
namely, the wind. It is, therefore, what is called a 
‘*mediate miracle." The simplicity, straightfor- 
wardness, and conciseness of this account invite us to 
inquire concerning the efficiency of the wind to pro- 
duce such phenomena. 

This has been definitely settled by many recent 
observations, among the most definite of which have 
been those carried on concerning the differences of 
level produced by wind on Lake Erie. The United 
States officials keeping the records at Toledo and 
Buffalo report marked changes in the level of the 
water at either end of the lake, dependent upon the 
strength and direction of the wind. In extreme cases 
a west wind lowers the water at Toledo seven and a 
half feet below the average level, and at the same 
time raises it seven and a half feet above the average 
level at Buffalo, while a change of the wind reverses 








Editor's Note.— While Professor Wright differs at certain 
points with the interpretation of the route of the Exodus given 
in Dr. Trumbull’s article, the main point of the mediate mira- 

, cle of the East Wind is net affected by this difference. 





the results, making sometimes within a single day a 
change of water level at each end of the lake amount- 
ing to fifteen feet. Upon mentioning these facts 
a few weeks ago in the presence of the Rev. Albert 
H. Plumb, D.D., of Boston, he said that when a young 
man he was a clerk on one of the wharves at Buffalo, 
and that during one day a strong east wind lowered 
the water until the shipping was all blown out into the 
lake, or was stranded on the muddy bottom. When 
he returned in the morning the wind had changed, 
the wharves were covered with water, the shipping 
was blown up upon the land, and the water had risen so 
rapidly that the basement rooms of a hotel were sub- 
merged so suddenly as to drown all the domestics 
who were sleeping in them. 

It would not, therefore, take a tornado to lower the 
water at the north end of the Gulf of Suez five or six 
feet, which on our supposition would have been suffi- 
cient to open up a way, several miles wide, before 
the children of Israel, allowing them easily to cross in 
a single night. Nor would it take a very strong wind 
to bring the water back in sufficient quantity to over- 
whelm the Egyptians who were tardily following in 
the rear of the Israelites. 

To the objection that to produce the opening of 
the channel a north wind, instead of an east wind, 
would have been required, it is sufficient to say that 
east is not to be interpreted too closely, but would 
apply to a northeast wind. But even with an east 
wind the resultant of the movement of water as it was 
forced against the western shore of the Gulf of Suez 
would have been southward, so as to lower the water 
in all the northend. To the further objection that the 
water is said to have been ‘‘a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left,’’ we answer that it is per- 
fectly reasonable to interpret the word ‘‘wall’’ as sig- 
nifying a defense. Both their right flank and their 
left were protected, so that there was no way for the 
Egyptians to attack them, as they did, but in their 
rear. This use of ‘‘wall’’ is frequent in the Scrip- 
tures and in all literature. For example, it is said in 


Nahum 3: 8 that her ‘‘rampart was the sea [margin, - 


the Nile] and her wall was of the sea.”’ 

How naturally everything in the biblical statement 
fits in to the conditions here described is perfectly 
apparent to one who goes over the ground, as I have 
gone, four times, and can be made clear to the reader 
if he will study the account in connection with a.map 
of the region. The children of Israel started from 
Rameses at the west cnd of the Fresh Water Canal, 
which then, as now, carried Nile water into the head 
of the Gulf of Suez. One day's marching eastward 
along ‘this route brought them to Succoth, another 
day to Etham, on the direct line of the regular cara- 
van route to the promised land. Here the land pas- 
sage into Asia is now about ninety feet above the sea- 
level, and would, according to our supposition, have 
been at that time about sixty feet above sea-level. 

Pharaoh's headquarters. were at Zoan, or Tanis, 
about twenty or thirty miles. north of Succoth. This 
position made it possible, by a flank movement, to 
intercept Moses, if he had gone on the direct line 
eastward. Then it was that, to human view, this 
strange and suicidal movement was made, turning 
them southward, so that they marched from that time 
with the desert on the west and -the water of the Gulf 
of Suez, or the Red Sea (the names being practically 
identical), on the east. A single day's march would 
bring them to the vicinity of the south end of the 
Bitter Lake. So short are the distances that during 
all this time they would have had clearly in view 
Jebel Attaka, which rises several thousand feet above 


the sea immediately west of Suez ; while about half 


way to Jebel Attaka, the eastern edge of the mono- 


cline of Jebel Geneffeh would more and more shut in’ 


the horizon as it encroached upon the space lying be- 
tween it and the Bitter Lake. Standing out by itself 
still farther toward the Bitter Lakes is a tower-like 
mountain mass, several hundred feet in height, which 
may well have been the Migdol of the narrative, 
which means a ‘‘tower.’’ On the other side of the 
Bitter Lakes, at a distance of ten or twelve miles, 


rises a picturesque ganglion of mountain peaks which’ 


may well have been Baal-zephon, for we have no: 
definite knowledge of the location of any such place. 
This approach of Jebel Geneffeh to the Bitter Lakes: 
compelled the Egyptians to follow directly in the rear 
of the Israelites, and furnished Moses admirable op- 
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portunity to defend himself, since one flank was. pro- 
tected by the water and the other by the mountains. : 
Dr. Edward Robinson located the passage of the Red 
Sea over a bar that runs from Suez toward the wells 
of Moses, but this bar was so narrow that it would 
have been more of a miracle to get the host over in 
one night than to open the way for their passage. 
The location we are considering affords every oppor- 
tunity for crossing to the other side by the natural 
means spoken of in the text. The Israelites marched 
over. They were not miraculously transported. 

Sir William Dawson adopts substantially the view 
here presented, but in his map represents the cross- 
ing to have been over the south end of the Bitter 
Lakes. Naville, Ebers, Poole, and De Lesseps 
placed the crossingeat Serapeum, between the Great 
Bitter Lake and Lake Timsah. But the distance be- 
tween Etham and Chaloof, and the general situation 
about Chaloof, much better fit the description in the 
narrative. 

So perfectly does this Bible narrative fit in to the 
conditions which geology finds to have existed in this 
location that there is no longer any reason to doubt 
the historical character of the narrative. A story 
fitting into such complicated conditions could not 
have been invented, nor could it have been subject to 
material additions in its transmission, without adding 
incongruous and fantastic elements. Indeed, the 
geologist may now take this statement as a fact from 
which to reason and safely infer that the average rise 
of land about the head of the Gulf of Suez has, for 
the last three thousand years, been one foot in a cen- 
tury, corresponding closely to what the United States 
geologists infer to be the rate at which the land is 
now rising about the eastern end of Lake Erie. This 
biblical story, therefore, is no longer a burden to the 
believer, but its evident truth is a positive help to 
faith. 

OBERLIN, OHIO, 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


In a Prairie-Dog Town 
By J. M. McKenzie 


WONDER how many of the boy and girl readers 
of The Sunday School Times ever saw a prairie- 
dog? 

Some years ago, while I was traveling about the’ 
state of Nebraska, in educational work, I often passed 
patches of prairie covered with holes, surrounded 
with little mounds. I found these places were the 
homes of the prairie-dogs, and are called prairie-dog 
towns. The animals are about the size of red squir- 
rels; but more plump in body, somewhat the shape 
of a small woodchuck. 

As I came in sight of the dog town I could see the 
little dogs scurrying about visiting each other’s holes, 
several of them sitting together on one mound, chat- 
tering with each other in their dog language. The 
instant I was seen by a dog he would give a little 
bark, and keel over backward or sidewise, into his 
hole, his little feet fairly twinkling in the air. The 
rest scattered and went out of sight in the same way. 

As soon as all were hidden, one would pop up and 
give a quick glance all around, and, seeing me still 
nearer, would bark again and go out of sight, and then 
pop up again, doing the same thing, until I had 
passed the dog town. 

In the early days, when settlements were small and 
few, these dog towns frequently covered many acres, 
but as settlements became more numerous, the dog 
towns disappeared, and no one knew where the dogs 
went. 

It is said that owls and rattlesnakes live in the same 
holes with the dogs. While I have seen owls on the 
mounds, I have never seen a rattlesnake there. 

I often wished I could take one of the dogs home 
to show my little boy and his sisters. But one day 
we saw a wagon stop at the gate, and an old man with 
gray bushy hair and whiskers came in, saying he had 
guinea-pigs, rattlesnakes, and prairie-dogs, which he 
would show to the whole family for a dime. The 
children were fairly wild with delight. 

The old man called in ‘a loud voice, ‘‘Come, foe,’’ 
and out of his coat eame a prairie-dog, which ran 
around his neck, sat down on one shoulder, gave his 
quick, sharp bark, and dodged back into his hiding- 
place, the old man’s coat. He did several other. little 
tricks that greatly pleased the children. 

So-éven the wild dog of the prairie may learn many 
things when carefully taught and kindly treated. 

OakDALE, CAL. 

















LESSON FOR JUNE 16 (Exod. 14: 13-29 









COMMON VERSION 


13 ¢ And Moses said unto the people, Fear 

e not, stand still, and see the salvation of the 

RD, which he will shew to you to day: for 

the Egyptians whom ye have seen to day, ye 
shall see them again no more for ever. 

14 The LorD shall fight for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace. : 

rc? | Aad the LoRD said unto Moses, Where- 
fore criest thou unto me ? speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward : 

16 But lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it: and 
the children of Israel. shall go on dry ground 
through the midst of the sea. 

17 And I, behold, I will harden the hearts of 
the Egyptians, and they shall follow them : 
and I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen. 

18 And the Egyptians shall know that I am 
the LoRD, when_I have gotten me honour 
upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon 
his horsemen. 

19 § And the = of God, which went be- 
fore the camp of Israel, removed and went 
behind them ; and the pillar of the cloud went 
from before their face, and stood behind them : 

20 And it came between the camp of the 
Egyptians and the camp of Israel ; and it was 
a cloud and darkness ¢o them, but it gave light 
by night Zo these: so that the one came not 
near the other all the night. 

21 And Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea; and the LORD caused the sea to go 


Exodus 14 : 13-27. 
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LESSON Hl. JUNE 16. ISRAEL’S ESCAPE FROM EGYPT 


(Read Exodus 13: 1 to 15: 21.) Memory verses: 13, 14 
Golden Text: Thus Jehovah saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore.— Exod. 14 : 30 





AMERICAN REVISION 


13 And Moses said unto the people, Fear ye 
not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jeho- 
vah, which he will work for you to-day : ! for 
the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye 
shall see them again no more for ever. 14 
Jehovah will fight for you, and ye shall hold 
your peace. 

15 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Where- 
fore criest thou unto me ? speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward. 16 And 
lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out thy hand 
over the sea, and divide it ; and the children 
of Israel shall go into the midst of the sea on 
dry ground. 17 And I, behold, I will ?harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall go 
in after them: and I will get me honor upon 
Pharaoh, and upon all his host, upon his 
chariots, and upon his horsemen. 18 And the 
Egyptians shall know that | am Jehovah, when 
I have gotten me honor upon Pharaoh, upon 
his chariots, and upon his horsemen. 19 And 
the angel of God, who went before the camp 
of Israel, removed and went behind them ; 
and the pillar of cloud removed from before 
them, and stood behind them : 20 and it came 
between the camp of Egypt and the camp of 
Israel ; and there was the cloud and the dark- 
ness, yet gave it light by night: and the one 
came not near the other all the night. 

21 And Moses stretched out his hand over 
the sea; and Jehovah caused the sea to go 


COMMON VERSION 


back by a strong east wind all that night, and 
made the sea dry /and, and the waters were 
divided. 

22 And the children of Israel went into the 
midst of the sea upon the dry ground: and 
the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left. 

23 4 And the Egyptians pursued, and went 
in after them to the midst of the sea, even all 
Pharaoh's horses, his chariots, and his horse- 
men. 

24 And it came to pass, that in the morning 
watch the LORD looked unto the host of the 
Egyptians through the pillar of fire and of the 
cloud, and troubled the host of the Egyptians. 

25 And took off their chariot wheels, that 
they drave them heavily : so that the Egyptians 
said, Let us flee from the face of Israel ; for the 
LoRD fighteth for them against the Egyptians. 

26 § And the LORD said unto Moses, Stretch 
out thine hand over the sea, that the waters 
may come again upon the Egyptians, upon 
their chariots, and upon their horsemen. 

27 And Moses stretched forth his hand over 
the sea, and the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared ; and the Egyp- 
tians fled against it; and the LORD overthrew 
the Egyptians in the midst of the sea. 


bound. 
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back by a strong east wind all the night, and 
made the sea dry land, and the waters were 


divided. 22 And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground : 
and the waters were a wall unto them on their 
right hand, and on their left. 23 And the 
Egyptians pursued, and went in after them 
into the midst of the sea, all Pharaoh's horses, 
his chariots, and his horsemen. 24 And it 
came to pass in the morning watch, that Jeho- 
vah looked forth upon the host of the Egyp- 
tians through the pillar of fire and of cloud, 
and discomfited the host of the Egyptians. 
25 And he 8 took off their chariot wheels, * and 
they drove them heavily ; so that the Egyp- 
tians said, I.et us flee from the face of Israel ; 
for Jehovah fighteth for them against the 
Egyptians. 

26 And Jehovah said unto Moses, Stretch 
out thy hand ever the sea, that the waters may 
come again upon the Egyptians, upon their 
chariots, and upon their horsemen. 27 And 
Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to its 5strength when the 
morning appeared ; and the Egyptians fled 
against it: and Jehovah 6 overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea. 


1 Or, for whereas ye have seen the Egyptians to-day % Heb. make strong. *% Acc. to Sept. and Syr. 
ler, and made them to drive © Or, wonted flow ® Heb. shook + 4 ’ 


PRONUNCIATION.--Egyptians, E-jip’shans ; Pharaoh, Fa’ro. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 














The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 





Have you or your class ever known of any striking case 

of ** doing the impossible’’.at the call of duty? If so, 

won’t you write to the Editor of The Sunday School Times 

and tell him about it?’ Before doing so, notice the edi- 

torial note on the first page of this issue entitled ‘ Declin- 
ing to Recognize Impossibilities.”’ 











HAT is the shortest distance between two 
points? A straight line? If your pupils 
think so, and say so, you’ve a good opportu- 

nity to challenge their interest by answering that it is 
not always so, by any means. ‘‘ The*longest way 
‘round is the shortest way home,” many a time, in 
God’s plans. Just now, for example, God wanted to 
bring his children, the Israelites, out of the foreign 
land of bondage back home to the land of promise. 
Draw a rough sketch-map, while your pupils watch, 
showing the coast lines of Egypt and Canaan, the 
Nile, Goshen, the Red Sea, the Jordan, and other 
leading points, and then ask the class to point out, on 
that map, what would seem to be the best way for 
the Israelites to journey, without ships, from Egypt 
to Canaan. The natural way would be the shortest 
way, followingthe Mediterranean coast right around, 
east, then north, into Canaan. After this has been 
pointed out, ask some one to indicate the route they 
actually did take. Be ready to do it yourself if none 
in the class can. Point out that the first result of tak- 
ing this indirect route was the getting caught in a 
seemingly fatal trap, from which escape was impos- 
sible. And then ask why God chose this roundabout 
journey. One answer is found in Exodus 13: 17, 18. 
The Philistines lived in that coast region southwest 
of Canaan. 

Not only was Israel in no condition to fight her way 
through Philistia, but she was in no condition to hold 
her own or to serve God faithfully in Canaan, even if 
God had routed the Philistines for Israel as he did 
the Egyptians. Israel had lots of lessons to learn 
first, and one of them was a lesson that we have 
studied here before, and will study again: the duty 
of doing the impossible. The shortest distance be- 
tween the frightened, panicky, unstable Israelites in 
Egypt and a trained people who could be trusted in 
Canaan to hold up Jehovah before the whole world, 
was not a straight line: it was a very circuitous one. 
A long way ‘round was the shortest safe way home 
for them, as it is for most of us. 

Your preparation for making very plain to the 
class the trap in which Israel found itself caught 
will be had by a careful study of Dr. Trumbull’s 
account and. map of. the situation, as given on 

age 275. Add to this such information as you get 
in Professor Beecher’s paragraphs under ‘‘ Persons,” 
and, ot the desperate condition of the Israelites, Dr: 
Dunning’s third-paragrapk and Professor Sanders’ 
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Section III, 1, 2. Master all this material, as may 
easily be done, so that you can tell a graphic story, 
using-your map to.illustrate it, of the plight of the 
fleeing Hebrews. : Is it’any wonder that they said 
what they did in Exodus.14 : 11, 12? 

Does Moses, whom God had such a hard time 
bringing into this work, deserve any credit just here ? 
What of his words in verses. 13, 14, before he knew 
what God was going~to do?’ It took a brave man, 
full of nerve and faith, to taik that way. 

And now God orders the impossible: ‘‘ go for- 
ward.” Suppose Moses and the Israelites had said, 


**because it is impossible, we won’t. try it” ? God 
could not have done much for them then, But it was 
a different story, a better one than that, Professor 


Wright's reverently scientific account of the miracle 
that followed, and of similar occurrences here in our 
own land, should interest and help any class. 

Such a true story as this is preserved for us for 
just one purpose; Dr. Dunning gives it in his first 
and last paragraphs. Notoenlyis God our Deliverer, 
but he is going to ask us to do the impossible some 





The Mystery Box 


Answers to all the questions can be found in the 
lesson articles, or in the italic sentences between 
articles, in this issue, or in the Bible. 








1. Of what Psalm, teaching the truth of this les- 
son, was Luther fond? 
2. Whose bones did Moses take with him out of 
Egypt? 
3. What would a dweller in Canaan have won- 
dered concerning the route of the Israelites ? 
4. When is prayer out of place ? 
5. Tell how some explorers were saved by a fall 
down a glacier. 
6. Tell the story of S. H. Hadley’s deliverance 
from the burden of his forgeries. 
7. To whom is nothing impregnable ? 
8. What entanglement did Pharaoh think the 
children of Israel: were in when he set after them ? 
9. About how many Israelites should you say 
there were at this time ? 
10. What made the work of a certain bridge- 
builder successful ? 
11. What did the cloud do for both the Israelites 
and the Egyptians that night ? 
12. With what do the Orientals contrast. the rod 
or staff ? 
13%. When have we a right to expect Jehovah to 
fight for us ? 
14. Give some New Testament 
clouds. 
15. In what chapter of Exodus do we find a song 
of deliverance ? 
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day, and more than once, if be has not already done so. 
Help your pupils to realize this, and to appreciate 
the delights of such service, by the striking incidents 
given by Mr. Pierson, Mr. Howard, and the first and 
second Round-Table Illustrations. 

The wisdom and the accuracy of the phrase ‘ doin 
the impossible " have been questioned by some read- 
ers of the Times, who suggest that it would be better 
and truer to say ‘‘the apparently impossible.” But 
the moment we say that God asks us to do only the 
apparently impossible, we are in danger of attempt- 
ing to determine. beforehand what is actually impos- 
sible and what is apparently impossible, and that is 
just what God does not want us todo. The crossing 
of the Red Sea was not ‘‘ apparently impossible” 
when the Israelites first faced it: it was just plain, 
downright impossible, with no qualifications at all. 
Yet it had to be done, and it was done. Put in the 
‘‘apparently ” after the thing is all over, if you must; 
but recognize the duty of doing the impossible when 
such duty lies ahead. As Mr. Ridgway vigorously 
puts it (third paragraph), ‘‘ the time to go forward is 
always when you can t!”’ 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 
Dry ground, whether or not it is to be taken literally, 
meant at least fordable ground (Beecher, on v. 16). 


The meaning of the expression ‘the waters were a 
wall ’’ (Howie, 2; Beecher, on v. 22). 


The graphic meaning of ‘‘ overthrew the Egyptians ”’ 
(Beecher, on v. 27). 


** When we can see no guiding cloud before us, it has 
moved round behind, and is protecting us’’ (Ridgway, 4; 
Beecher, on v. 20). 


God’s enemies cannot do what God’s friends can do 
(Ridgway, last). 

A recipe against getting rattled (Ridgway, 1). 

God never leads his children into traps (Ridgway, 6), 
_ Saved by that which threatened destruction (I}lustra- 
tions, 5). 

The duty of answering our own prayers (Foster, 4). 

The peril of fighting God (Foster, 5). 

Four strong teaching-thoughts (Foster, last). 


This was Israel’s birthday (Sanders, 6; and Section 
III, 7). 


Every temptation to doubt is an opportunity to trust 
(Gordon, 1). 

Two secrets of power and success in God’s service: 
quieting down and moving forward (Gordon, 3-6). 


What God’s presence means to those on his side (Gor- 
don, 7). 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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_When you try to defeat divine justice you are 
likely to discover more of it than you wish. 
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Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
How to Locate this Lesson 


IME.—A few days later (Exod, 13 : 20; 14: 2)than 
the events of the last lesson, which see. 
Place.—‘' By the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, be- 
fore Baal-zephon,” *t between Migdol and the sea” 
(Exod. 14:9, 2). The identifications of places -are 
not quite certain. The western arm of the Red sea 
probably then extended much farther to the north 
than now. ‘The crossing may have been at the 
shallows either north or south of the Bitter Lakes, 
See the Atlas of Ancient Egypt published by the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, or the fourth chapter of 
Professor Wright's book ‘‘ Scientific Confirmations of 
‘Old Testament History.” See also H. Clay Trum- 
bull’s article and map in this issue, page 275. 

Persons.— First, Moses and the Israelites who were 
in camp by the sea; second, Pharaoh and his army; 
third, the great body of the Israelites, who must now 
have been scattered in little marching parties, in 
various parts of Egypt, on their way from their 
former homes to the wilderness. If we neglect this 
third class we get a very unintelligent idea of the 
whole affair. 

The marching column that encamped by the sea 
moved its camp from Rameses to Succoth, from 
Succoth to Etham, back from Etham to Pi-hahiroth 
(Exod. 12: 37, 13: 20,14: 2). At first reading the 
account seems to say that the column consisted of 
600,000 warriors, besides women and children and 
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'** mixed multitude ” and flocks and herds. Evidently, 
however, the number given is that of the whole 
Israelitish people, as ascertained in the census taken 
later (Num. 1: 46, 26: 51). The census was clearly 
a count by thousands and hundreds, and presumably 
gives numbers very much in excess of those which 
would have resulted from a count of individuals. 
Yet it certainly represents that the whole Israelitish 
—_— numbered many hundreds of thousands. 

ut the writer had no intention to represent that 
they all crossed the sea in one compact mass. No 
one understands that they came from their homes to 
the sea by miracle. They had to move slowly, and 
in parties small enough so that they could find sub- 
sistence for their cattle and sheep. 

The overthrow at the sea emancipated not only the 
members of the marching column that was with Moses, 
but all the other Israelites as well. That column was 
Israel representatively, with Israel's leaders, and the 
bones of Joseph, and the pillar of cloud and of fire, 
but we have no information as to its numbers, 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 13-14.— Stand sti//: Stand in your places, 
that is, Form in marching order. Their seeing the 
salvation of Jehovah depends on their making a 
steady march, with every person in file. If their 
march degenerates into a panicky rush there will be 
no salvation.—/ehovah will fighi for you, and ye 
shall hold your peace: Itis when we are in our places 
that we have a right to expect this from Jehovah. 

Verses 16-18.—On dry ground: Dry for purposes 
of passage. Fordable, at least.—/ wz// harden the 
hearts: Not by any arbitrary process, but as the re- 
sult of their own decisions and deeds. —/ wi//] get me 
honor: Such honor as belongs to one who is victor- 
ious in war. 

Verses 19-20.—7he wane ae God: Spoken of as 
Jehovah in Exodus 13 : 21.—Zhe pillar of cloud: In 
which the Angel, that is to say Jehovah, was mani- 
fested.— Between the camp of Egypt and the camp 
of Israel: The Egyptians were soldiers in marching 
order. They expected soon to overtake the Israelites 
with whom were women and children and flocks and 
heavy luggage. But they were disappointed by 
reason of a strange darkness that hindered their ad- 
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vance.— Yet gave it light by night: So that the 
Israelites could see their way, apparently. 

Verses 21-22.—/ehovah.caused the, sea to go bya 
strong east wind: It was Jehovah that did it, and 
did it to rescue his people, whether by natural means 
or by miracle.—7he waters wereawal/: To right 
and left there was deep water protecting them from 
any ‘attempt the-Egyptians might make: to attack 
them in flank. 

Verses 23-25.—A// Pharaoh's horses: segerre | 
speaking.— 7he morning watch: As the marc 
seems to have begun before dark, it occupied several 
hours. — 700k off their chariot wheels: The verb de- 
scribes lateral motion. The returning water caused 
the wheels to slide and swerve. 

Verses 26-27.— Stretch out thy hand: Pains are 
taken to recognize and henor Meses in the matter.— 
Jehovah overthrew the Egyptians: Shook them off 
as when-you shake the crumbs off your napkin at a 
picnic. See Bible margin. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
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God never sets us free without calling on us to 
£0 forward. 
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aT 
riental Lesson-Lights 
===». By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - 
IFT thou up thy rod.... And Jehovah caused 
the sea to go back by a strong east wind (vs. 

16, 21). he rod, or rather staff, Orientals con- 

trast with the sword. The rod is the least and the 
sword is the most effective of weapons. ‘‘ With my 
staff (this mest contemptible of weapons) I passed 
over this Jordan " (Gen. 32: 10). Goliath was amazed 


to see David coming to him with a staff (x Sam. 17: 
43). And the worthlessness of Pharaoh is set forth 


< 
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under the figure of a staff (Isa. 96 : 6). ‘‘ A staff only” - 
(Mark 6: 8), a mere nothing, was allowed to the 


‘apostles (comp. also Isa..10: 15). Similarly the wind 


is regarded by Orientals as nothing. ‘‘ Grasping 
the. wind” (Eccles. 1: 14), and ‘‘ feeding upon the 
wind” (Hos. 12: 1), are figures used to show the 
worthlessness of the doings of certain people. Our 


“neighbor, an ignorant youth of twenty-three, on 


being threatened with punishment for a crime, said 
defiantly, ‘‘e/ howa” (like the wind!); ‘* Yakhoo 
howa” (let them eat wind). This means that he is 
no more afraid of his pursuers than of the wind. It 
would appear, therefore, that in the use of rod and 
wind in perfecting Israel’s escape from Egypt, God 
illustrates the principle enunciated in 1 Corinthians 
I: 27, 28). 

And the waters were a wall unto them (vy. 22). 
The word translated ‘‘ wall” has a figurative mean- 
ing, and signifies defense and protection, a shielding 
from enemy and harm. In this sense Nabal’s serv- 
ant used it when he said, ‘‘ They were a wall unto 
us both by night and by day, all the while we were 
with them keeping the sheep” (1 Sam. 25: 16). 
‘*The water became a wall”—in plain English the 
destroyer became a defender and a protector (a double 
miracle). Dr. George E. Post, of the Syrian Prot- 
estant College, writes: ‘‘It is said that ‘the wa- 
ters were a wall [Aomah] unto them, on the right 
hand, and the left.’ The word somah has in it some- 
thing of the cr json of its Arabic cognate Aim 
(protection), and may be compared to the military 
term ‘cover,’ as when the position of an army is said 
to be covered by a forest, or an estuary, or a moun- 
tain, meaning that its flanks are guarded. The idea 
of homah, then, is not perpendicularity, but protec- 
tion or cover.” 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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very mighty demonstration of divine power ts a 
call to eur duty. 
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The Open Gate 


HERE is an open gate at the end of every blind 
alley, but it Pre 00 &oa to find it. There’s an easy 
way out of every tight corner, but you will get as 

weary hunting it as Sodom’s blind men, if you hunt 
alone. There is aj footpath through the sea, but it 
“canhot'be traced be Human eye (Psa. 77: 19). Every 
victory brings a new battle. But then every battle 
is a chance for a fresh victory. A man is never out 
of the woods as long as he is in the world. There 
are always new temptations to doubt God. But 
every temptation to doubt him is an opportunity to 
trust him. Even the Devil seems to forget about 
God,—he is so persistent. But God is so constant. 
God's constancy leaves the Devil’s persistence at the 
bottom of the sea. 

Pharaoh wasn’t very well acquainted with God 
yet. What was a tangling wilderness to the God 
whose power he had seen and felt so keenly! Clearly 
he did not know much about love—the unchanging 
steadiness of it. And these Israelites hadn’t gotten 
much farther along than Pharaoh. The present 
danger is always apt to seem the worst that has 
come. Vealy strength can't stand much strain. 
Children are easily panic-stricken. There seem to 
be a good many people in the child-stage of life. But 
Moses held steady. He felt sure God wouldn't fail. 
Close acquaintance with God breeds confidence: Any- 
thing needing to be done now, would be small after 
what had been done. God would not start a thing, 
and then fail to make good. 

‘Stand still and see” is a favorite word with men 
who knowGod. Luther was fond of the later version 
of it, in the forty-sixth psalm, ‘be still and know.” 
You can see God’s power, and know his way best, if 
you practise stillness of spirit ; you will then know 
more quickly what he is about to do, and more surely 
what you should do. Many a man aosng, Sere 
has missed the path of escape through the Red Sea 
because he did not quiet down and listen to God’s 
voice. 

There are many noises that bother our ears. -The 
Egyptians make a good deal of noise in the -rear. 
And some of us stay so close to the rear that these 
noises bother us more. And the noise of the human 
machinery within is distracting. Some people cover 
their ears with their hands to shut out the enemy’s 
noise, like the medieval monks; only to find-the noise 
of the inner workings like a dull continuous roar of 
thunder. If we will practise keeping quiet, regard- 
less of difficulties without and doubtings within, we 
shall hear God's voice speaking. That quiet voice 
will increase qur quiet and make the next step clear. 
If you stand still you'shall see the salvation of God 
in your home, in your class and school, in your pray- 
ing, in your business perplexities, and your tempta- 


By S. D. Gordon 


tions. Steady! Steady there! Stand still! There 
is something good coming. Steady ! 

God was heard ordéring an advance just as soon as 
they got quiet enough to hear. That is his favorite 
order ; to the Hebrew pioneer, ‘‘get thee out”; to 
the Canaan conquerer, ‘‘ make the print of your foot 
on the soil, and it becomes yours” (Josh. 1: 3). It is 
God’s favorite way out of a difficulty: To tired out, 
discouraged fishermen after a fruitless night the 
word came, ‘‘Jaunch out and let down”; to these 
panic-stricken shepherds, ‘‘go forward.” Shortly 
after men had killed Jesus, the message that came. 
from the lips they had silenced rang out sharp and 
clear, ‘‘go ye—and go everywhere.” And as men 
have obeyed his command they have found him mak- 
ing an open path through every Red Sea, and over- 
whelming every opposing Egyptian. Every failure 
of both Church and. Christian has been because of the 
failure to obey the order to advance. Whena church 
or a man goes in the direction of the pointing finger 
of the Master on Olivet, there’s a clear path through 
every financial sea, and across every spiritual desert, 
to the glory-tipped mount of God beyond. 

These words, ‘‘stand still” and ‘‘go forward,” 
make perfect music together. A man must hear and 
obey both to fit fully into God's plan. Stand still, 
that you may hear God’s ‘‘ go forward.” And refuse_ 
to go forward except at his voice. Stand still in 
spirit, in the quietness of your faith in God ; go for- 
ward in action. The stillness of your spirit will help 
your feet make bettertime on the march. The music 
of your heart will steady your steps. Here is the law 
of power inservice ; a constant stillness before God, a 
constant going forward with God. He goes most and 
best who keeps most still in spirit, waiting for God's 
voice. Nobody who stands still to hear God ever 
stands still in his glad service for men. 

This was a personally conducted journey from 
Egypt to Canaan via Arabia. God himself took 
charge of this huge’ caravan. His presence in that 
pillar came to have an intensely practical meaning to 
these Hebrews. It meant deliverance from danger, 
victory over their enemies, daily food with appetizing 
extras, a continual supply of sweet water in the dry 
desert sands, protection from harm, chiding and re- 
buke when they were wrong, and restraint when they 
were dead-set on a wrong, course, constant guidance 
and instruction, and a fuller manifestation of God's 
glory. This pillar of cloud is the Old Testament il- 
lustration of Jesus’ word ‘‘ Comforter ’—one alongside 
to help. And this is God’s plan for the life-journey. 
From the moment a man turns his back on sin and 
heads for the mount of God he is sure of a Friend 
close up by day and by night. And this Friend is 
responsible for the journey ; our part is to keep close 


- LESSON FOR JUNE 16 (Exod. 14: 13-27) 


‘and-do as we are bid. No long-range reaches will ~ 


‘ do for oir God. He comes himself and takes me by 
the hand, and then we go on together, my Lord and 
- I. Thisis the meaning of David's word *‘ shepherd,” 
ind Jesus’ word ‘‘ Comforter.” 
There was no need of overshoes on this Red Sea 
road, nor later on the journey across the Jordan river- 


There was no catching cold, and no rheumatic - 


nor neuralgic twinges.. They went through on dry 
- ground, God’s work is always arse 0 detail is 
- 00 small for him to plan about. The falling sparrow, 
the hairs of our heads, food for the young daughter 
of Jairus, a meal already prepared for the exhausted, 
highly-wrought-up Elijah, the hot breakfast of broiled 
fish for the weary fishermen by Galilee’s blue waters 
—nothing that concerns us is too small forGod. His 

lans include all the details, Nothing escapes his 
atherly, motherly eye. Let us trust him more, and 
more simply. 

Mapison, N. J. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


EAR ye not, stand still, and see (v.13). If with the 
Hebrews that day, would you have been scared ? 
Easy to get ‘‘rattled.” Here is an antidote for 

‘*the rattles”: ‘‘Stand still, and see.” We can do 
this when we have Moses’ faith in God (Isa. 30: 7). 
Most of you boys will not keep yourselves still long 
enough to see anything. Always up and away after 
some new thing. ‘The stand-still man is the seeing 
man. This nervous, excited, murmuring, backbone- 
less mob of be peasants must stilled in 
mind tobe handled. They’re not bringing themselves 
out; God was doing it. Cultivate the ‘ stjll” mind, 
like our Quaker friends whose favorite text is Psalm 
46: 10. 


Jehovah will fi ght for you (v. 14). You are so 
smart you must fight your own battles. The way to 

et through this world happily is to leave things to 
Sot—eaptotaiie our fights. If you must “get even,” 
let God manage it. ow splendidly these Hebrews 
were delivered. Suppose all nations should hear God 
say, ‘‘hold your peace.” “What do you thinkiof war 
for Christians? Ever hear of the Mohonk Peace Con- 
ferences? The Hague? Some ‘‘cranks” ,think it 
would be well to stop wasting millions in prepara- 
tions for slaughter—to let the Looe fight the battles. 
What do you think about it ? (Matt. 5: 9; Jas. 3: 18.) 


And Jehovak said,... pe femend (v. 15). And 
the time to go forward is always when you can’t) 
God’s command to his children. Promised.Jand is 
. ahead. Grumbling and growling about conditions, 
and having an Egyptian chill, is not-going forward. 
With load on shoulder, staff in hand, eye upon the 
. cloud, stepping boldly forward toward the sea of ob- 
struction, is. the way into the promised land of suc- 
cess.down in the mill. Ask the men who have 
arrived. ‘‘Go forward” is the watchword of the 
Christian life. Go forward or perish is as true to-day 
asin Egyptthen. Wecannot stand still (Jer. 7: 23, 
24). Paul’s way (Phil. 3: 14). 


The angel,...whowent before the camp (v. 19). 
God’s way of guiding. Do you think the angel was 
visible? No. less a guide because unseen. God 
guides by his word, spirit, providence. Guidance 

iven only as we accept and take it. Given day by 
} oe and step by —. ‘*Lead kindly light,” etc. 
Each one of you can have this same guidance and 
protection if he will. Every child of God does have 
it. That’s why they prosper (Psa. 37: 23; Matt. 18: 
19). When we can see no guiding cloud before us it 
has moved around behind and is protecting us. Just 
** stand still and see the salvation of the Lord.” 


There was the cloud (v.20). Have you ever been 
‘*under a cloud?” Sooner or later clouds come to 
every one. God is alwaysin the cloud. If you are 
right with God—light. If you are not right with God— 
darkness. With God fora friend in the cloud, unafyaid 
and full of hope,—without him, despair and the pis- 
tol. Take Christ for your friend. The last sight of 
him was entering the cloud (Acts1:9). He has 
been in the clouds ever since. We join him there, 
perhaps (1 Thess. 4: 17). He will come in the clouds 
(Rev. 1:7). Transfiguration (Luke 9: 34, 35). 


The waters were divided....And...wereawall 
unto them (vs. 21, 22). The Hebrews were ‘“‘in a 


hole.’’ Mountains beside them, the sea before them, 
the Egyptians behind them. But God over them! 
They have only to obey God and ‘go forward.” 


God never leads into traps. That is the Devil’s 
specialty, as lois of you fellows know right well. 

od almost always helps in unexpected ways. The 
elements of danger become walls of protection. The 
things we dread become friends and protectors when 
we go forward in Christ’s name in the path of duty 
(Rom. 8 : 28). 


The Egypiians...went in after them (wv. 23). 
When one becomes a Christian, immediately Pha- 
raoh’s hosts start to bring him back. Egyptian host 
felt invincible against these poor fleeing Hebrews. 


“you? 


‘ saved. God wants to save you. 
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Did'you ever feet somethi 
a big crowd of other godless men? That Sunday 
baseball game, for example. Yes, you had reason 
to be uneasy and uncomfortable—no place for a fel- 
low like you—guess you won't get there again, will 
Do you think the Egyptians knew in the dark- 
ness they were in the midst of the waters? They 
found out very soon! ‘There have been others since 
(Psa. 9: 15; Prov. 12: 13, 14). 


Jehovah overthrew the Egyptians in the midst of 
the sea (v. 27). The same thing that opened the sea 
closed it. Safe path for God's friends, not safe for 
his enemies. The fiery furnace (Dan. 3: 22). Egyp- 
tians destroyed only after many warnings. God 
would have saved Pharaoh, but he would not be 
What is your an- 
swer? Dangerous to fight God’s people, either Jews 
or Christians. In all the world’s history name an in- 
stance where it has paid. Will you come to God’s 
side? Let us all read the great Thanksgiving hymn 
—the first Hebrew poem (Exod. 15: 1-21). 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 
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There is no deliverance to those who dare not face 
the desert way. 
<0 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review of the World 


ANY young Christians, just rescued from the 
bondage of heathenism, find themselves in a 
position like that which confronted Israel on 

the shores of the Red Sea. Behind them is the 
enemy seeking to bring them back into bondage ; in 
front is a seemingly impassable gulf, and on each 
side barriers hem them in. ‘The Devil does not read- 
ily surrender his slaves—nor the Lord his children. 
‘*Man’s extremity is God's opportunity.” When 
there’ Seems no alternative between bondage and 
death, and we are almost tempted to wish that we 
had_ never left the old life, then God manifests his 
power. by a gecopd geliverance. The sea which 
seeméd certain to engulf us overwhelms our enemies, 


..and we are free. 


Missionaries tell of many such experiences in the 
lives of their converts. e can testify of them in 
our own lives. Samuel H. Hadley, the sainted 


oe 


the sameway. when with - 
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supetintendent of the’ famous Water Street -Mission, 
New York, was saved from slavery to drink after 
many years of bondage. He had committed several 
forgeries in the old life, and. after his conversion 
these hung over him like apall. The Devil — 
after him, telling him that it was no use, he could 
not live a straight life. Before him was the alterna- 
tive of confession and the penitentiary. Then, like 


’ Israel, he cried unto God, and the response came, 


‘Go forward.” Mr. Hadley said, ‘After praying 
much over it, I took Jesus with me one day and went 
down to see the man whose name I had forged. He 
was much astonished to see me, and when I told him 
my story, instead of handing me over to the police, 
he broke down, and said, ‘ Mr. Hadley, I don't know 
anything about the kind of religion you have, but I 
would give all I am worth to have it. Now go ahead 
and do all the good you can, I will never trouble 
you.’” So the sea parted, and again the Devil was 
overwhelmed. 

Another illustration of how God fights for those 
who go forward trusting in him comes from Aneityum, 
one of the islands in the New Hebrides. When a 
savage, named Waihit, and several of his compan- 
ions were converted, the islanders began to threaten 
them with death. A council of war was called to 

lan for their destruction. It was a critical time. 

aihit and four of his fellow Christians determined 
to go forward in the face of danger, and trust God to 
overcome the opposition. They attended the meet- 
ing, though warned against it, and after the native 
orators had harangued the mob and aroused their 
anger against the Christians, these five young men 
stood up. Opening their catechism, they simply and 
clearly read the questions and answers. ‘* How 
many gods are there?” ‘There is one only. Jeho- 
vah is the living and true God.” ‘* What is God?” 
‘*He is a Spirit. He has notabodylikeus.” ‘* Does 
God see and hear us?” ‘*' Yes, God sees and hears 
every one of us.”” ‘‘ Does God know our thoughts?” 
** Yes, God knows them every one,” ‘The crowd was 
amazed, and at this point the leader, rising, said, 
‘*Who can answer these words? Let us be going.” 
So the sea parted, and the Christians went on their 
way singing, ‘‘ Jehovah hath triumphed gloriously.” 


References: ‘‘Down in Water Street,’’ by S..H. Hadley ; 
**In the Tiger Jungle,’’ by Jacob Chamberlain (chap. 1). 
Brook.yn, N, Y. 
b 


But for our difficulties we might forget our De- 
liverer. 


ee 


The Illustration Round-Table 





Obeying an Impossible Order—v. 13. 


ee ye not,... go forward (vy. 13). A build- 
ing was being torn down, and a laborer, who 

was noted for his lack of intelligence, was 
set to pull at a rope attached to the top of a wall. 
‘*Do you think,” a passer-by asked, ‘‘that yeu are 
going to pull that thick wall down that way?” The 
man continued his tugs as he replied: ‘‘ It doesn’t seem 
so to me, but I guess the boss knows what he is 
about.” After an hour’s pulling, the man felt a 
slight vibratory response to his tug, and at last the 
wall swayed and fell. It had been undermined, and 
the man who gave the order knew that it would be, 
although the man who pulled at the rope did not. 
The Israelites did not understand many things per- 
taining to their work and way, but God knew. er- 
haps if more faith were exercised in Christ’s commands 
now, we should be astonished at results, although 
‘* surprise” should have little or no place, since God 
hath said, and will he not do it ?—TZ7he Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Dorward, Stelton, N. J. From The Chris- 
tian Herald. The prize for this week is awarded 
to this tllustration, 


The Miracle of the Contracted Bridge Span—v. 13. 


Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of 
Jehovah (v. 13). They were building a great bridge 
across a river, and the structure was carried from 
both sides to meet in the middle. But some way, 
when the central span was swung into place, they 
found that it did not fit; it fell short by two inches, 
and no ingenuity could bridge that little space. In 
dismay, they telegraphed to the designer of the 
bridge, and in great impatience awaited his reply. 
When the reply came it was enigmatical, for it omnely 
said, ‘‘ Wait till to-morrow noon.” ‘To-morrow noon 
the mystified beholders found that the sun’s rays had 
expanded the metal so that, section to section, it 
precisely matched, and there was no crack at all,— 
the bridge was one.—7hke Rev. Ralph T. Fulton, 
Oakes, N. D. From Caleb Cobweb in The Christian 
Endeavor World. 


Why a Newsboy Held his Peace—v. 14. 


Ye shall hold your peace (vy. 14). @Ye've called 
me names, and ye've called me names,” said a little 
newsboy. on the street to his tormentor, ‘‘ but I ain’t 











got no time to’tend to ye, ’cause I’ve got my business 
to look after. If lever get a holiday so I've nothin’ 
more important on hand, I'll lick ye.” The bystand- 
ers laughed, but the small boy had proclaimed a 
eat truth,—busy people have no time to quarrel. 
ork is a great preserver of the peace, and those 
who are intent on some useful task have no time to 
waste in broils and bickerings.—Ne/son A. Jackson, 
Keuka Park, N. Y. From The Ram's Hervr. 


“ Under the Cloud ”’—-v. 19. 


And the pillar of cloud removed from... ore them, 
and stood behind them (v. 19). A person who is in 
great affliction, or even in discovered sin, is said to 
be ‘‘under a cloud.” How utterly opposed is this use 
of the phrase to Paul’s reminder to the Christians at 
Corinth, ‘* I would not, brethren, have you ignorant, 
that our fathers were all under the cloud,” when he 
was recalling that glorious shekinah, the pillar of 
cloud and of fire which led in love and safety through 
every besetting danger! 


** He spread a cloud for a covering, 
And fire to give light in the night.’’ 


What a blessing that that protecting cloud of love 
remains steadfast in ve of all that we do to get out 
from under !—From Ihe Sunday School Times of 
February 24, 1906. 


The Help that Came from Danger—v. 22. 








The waters were a wall unto them (v. 22). 
frequently uses for our good the very things that 
seem to threatea us most. In ‘t The Voyage of the 
Discovery,” this incident is related: Captain Scott, 
with several companions, was making a sledge-jour- 
ney across the Antarctic ice. When some days from 
the ship, they left provisions in a depot on the ice- 
field in order to lighten the load and provide suste- 
nance for the last Save of the return journey. How- 
ever, when near this spot-on the return; they lost 
their bearings, and south iat find the food which they 
so much needed. No familiar landmark was to be 
seen, for the air was filled with wind-driven snow. 
They walked warily lest they lose their footing and 
slip down the ice to their death. But, spite of care, 
one of the men slipped, fell on his back, and began 
to slide down a cascade of the glacier. The others in 
the party, roped to him, followed. Three hundred 


God 
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feet or more they slid, not knowing what might be 
the end. ‘Then progress was suddenly stopped. 
When they regained their feet, they found that no 
bones were broken. But, stranger still, the air was 
clear, for they were on a lower level. Instantly they 
recognized familiar landmarks, which directed them 
to the depot near by. If they had not fallen, they 
might have missed it weg and would probably 
have perished miserably. The icy slope that they 
had so much feared had proved their protection. 


Conquering a Continent—v. 22. 


And the children of Israel went... upon the dry 
ground (v. 22). The relief expedition of 1885, whose 
object was to save Chinese Gordon at Khartoom, was 
so delayed by the obstacles of the desert that he was 
destroyed before its arrival. Armiesin the time of the 
Persian Cambyses had perished in trying to cross it. 
But in 1898 Lord Kitchener, that persistent, indomita- 
ble soldier, using an expert American engineer, con- 

uered the desert, and a locomotive sped at twenty- 
five miles an hour across the scorched and trackless 
waste where the sand and simoon had ruled so long. 
It was one of the wonders of the last century. They 
advanced from stations — mere coal-heaps—whic 
covered ten days’ work. Scorched by day and frozen 
4 night, often gasping from thirst,—for every drop 
of water-had to be carried,—they toiled bravely on, 
binding the old monster with the steel rails. In 
about three months the two hundred and thirty-two 
niles of railway were finished. Lord Kitchener car- 
ried his army over it; conquered the Mahdi, won back 
Omdurman and Khartoom, and took the Soudan per- 
manently for England.—7he Rev. Car/ UW’. Scovel, 
Newark, N. Y. 





It is never hard to find discouragement if you 
look backward only. 
<p 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 
A Prayer Before the Lesson 
UR Father, we h. -e never yet trusted thee to 
the utmost of thy desire. We have chosen the 
seeming safety of slavery, instead of daring 
to take thee at thy word in following thee to freedom. 
If any of us this day: would ‘rather serve in bondage 
than take, if need be, the wilderness road with thee 
toward the promised land, may we hear and heed the 
heartening word of thy servant of old, ‘* Jehovah 
will fight for you, and ye shall hold your peace.” 

We thank thee that sea-barriers and wilderness 
wastes. are as nothing to theé, whén thou wouldst 
bridge the way for thy children from Egypt into 
Canaan. But may we set up no barriers of our un- 
trustful forebodings against the working out of thy 
plans for us. -Amen. 


After the Lesson 


General John B. Gordon, one of the great generals 
of the Confederate forces, used to tell of the only 
occasion upon which he felt sure he was to die. He 
had been ordered to attack, just before dawn, some 
earthworks across an open plain, and he was con- 
vinced that the attack meant the complete wiping out 
of his command. Heclosed up his affairs that night, 
wrote farewell letters to be sent after his death, and 
in the gray of the dawn led his men across the open 
and up to the earthworks. The attacking party crept 
closer and closer, and then with a rush they swarmed 
up the steep banks, and leaped into the enclosure to 
die in a hand-to-hand conflict with overwhelming 
numbers.. But not a Union soldier was anywhere to 
be seen! They’ had quietly withdrawn during the 
night to take up another position. 

faven’t you had such surprises as that when you 
were sure something dreadful was about to happen, 
and, when the time came, the trouble didn’t come ? 
Isn't it like this: Israel at first Afraid, and then, 
while afraid and seeing no way out, Israel was 
Saved ? 











AFRAID 


ISRAEL. Sees 


WHY WORRY? 











Is there something impossible ahead of you ? And 
are you afraid? Let us repeat the Golden Text, 
thoughtfully, slowly. Well, if he saved Israel that 
day, isn’t he just as ready to save any child of his 
this day? Why worry? 

Note: Next Sunday, a written review. Some of 
the actual results of the plan, as tried in school and 
class, will be given in the next issue. It will be well 
this week to announce the review to the school, ask- 
ing all to prepare on the Golden Texts and the main 
facts of the lessons; and if the teachers have not 
already done so, it would be well for them to see that 
their pupils are provided with means for learning the 
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Golden Texts, and for reviewing the lessons, during 
the week. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


24 
Prayer ts out of place when it takes the place of 
action, 
7 


Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 


“Glorious things of thee are Psalm 114: 1-6. 


spoken. (164: 1, 2. 230: 1-4.) 
** Children of the heavenly King.”’ Psalm 77 : 13-18. 
** Forward ! be our watchword.’’ (106 : 7-10. 156 : 7-10.) 
‘*Through the night of doubt and Psalm 46: 1-10. 
sorrow."* (62: 1-4. 96: 1-4.) 
**Gently, Lord, Oh, gently lead us."* Psalm 124 : 1-5. 
‘* Guide me, O thou great Jehovah."’ (184: 1-5 269:1, 2.) 


‘*T’'m but a stranger here."’ 
** Now rest, ye pilgrim host." 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


er me 13 :17to 14:9. . - Pharaoh's pursuit 
uesday.— Exod. 14 : to-22 . . ; 

Wednesday.—Exod. 14 : 23-31 . } Israel's escape from Egypt 
Thursday.—Exod. 15 : 1-19. . . + + « 
Bridav.—Psa..77 1 80°08. « «0 eee 
Saturday.—Psa. tob: 1-12, . 2... oe « 
Sunday.—Isa. 51 :9-16.... 


Psalm 29 : 1-4, 9. 
(39:1, 2,5. 61:1, 2, 5.) 


. Song of deliverance 
. . . Remembrance 

. God's deliverance 
- « « The mighty arm 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








General Thought: God’s Promises are Sure. 
Lesson Story: The Children of Israel are Free. 
Lesson Teaching : Nothing is too hard for the Lord.” 
Golden Text: ‘“‘ Thus the Lord saved Israel,” etc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


When the earthquake came to’San Francisco. last 
year, people had to leave their homes in a hurry. 
They picked up what they could and ‘started. If 
they stopped to rest, they found that the fire was 
after them, so they went on again until they reached 
the parks or the hills, or managed to get out of the 
city. Even though their goods were lost, many 
thanked God that their lives were saved. Do you 
remember how Lot was saved, but lost his goods ? 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


Who were the people who had to leave Egypt in a 
hurry ? When Moses gave the signal, they gathered 
with their cattle and sheep, the children and the old 
people, ready to start, with a little food and clothing 
in bundles. Moses arranged them in groups that 
they might goin an orderly manner. They started 
on the night of the passover (review). 

They couldn’t go very fast, but they didn’t stop to 
rest much until they had gone many miles. I im- 
agine that the people looked back very often to see 
if any one followed. They couldn't have known the 
way unless God had guided them by a bright, fiery 
cloud at night to give them light, and by-darker 
clouds during the day to shade them from the hot 
sun, Begin to teach: 


** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah, 
Pilgrim through this barren land : 

** Let the fiery, cloudy pillar 

Lead me all my journey through.”’ 


By and by they camé to the edge of the sea, where 
they stopped to camp, for it seemed a safe place with 
the mountains beside them. (The Times picture shows 
the probable location. Sketch some mountains and 
the sea, and the crowd or camp of people.) They 
must have been glad to rest, but they couldn’t rest 
long, for the Pharaoh had changed his mind, and 
was sorry he had let them go, so he decided to follow 
them. (Encourage the reading of the whole story at 
home.) He didn’t want to lose the slaves who had 
done so much work in his country. 
he gathered his horses and chariots and soldiers and 
followed quickly. Of course they could travel faster 
than the children of Israel who marched. When 
they heard the heavy rumbling of wheels, they lifted 
their eyes and saw them coming. How frightened 
they were! Once before,‘t They cried unto the Lord 
in their trouble and he saved them out of their dis- 
tresses.” Would he do it again ? 


LESSON. 


Where could they turn? The sea was in front, the 
mountains beside them, and the Egyptians behind 


Back in Egypt - 
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them. At first they complained to Moses (vs. 11, 12). 
Moses said, ‘* Fear ye not, stand still and see what 
God will show you.” (Explain the story, and.begin 
the outline, * ts for You,’’ then ‘‘ Go Fore 
ward.’’) Sing: 


** Forward ! forward! ’tis the Lord’s command ; ! 
Forward ! forward! to the better land.’’ 


How could they? But look! Moses stretched out 
his hand, God sent a strong east wind, the waters 
piled up like a wall, and there was a path through 
the sea. (Show the picture-roll.) On they marched, 
while God guided and guarded them by the cloud 
(add Guarded), which showed its bright side to the 
children of Israel, and its dark side to the Egyptians, 
who got all mixed up as they tried to follow. When 
all the children of Israel had crossed, the waters 
went back and drowned all of the Egyptians. At 





OD IGHTS For YOU 
0 ORWARD 
UARDED REE AT LAST 











last the children of Israel were Free. (Add that and 
sing v. 2 of ‘‘America,” ‘* Let music swell the breeze.” 
Review by reading the lesson.) ‘‘ Thus the Lord 
saved Israel that day out of the hand of the Fgyp- 
tians.” Nothing is too hard for the Lord. hen 
they saw what the Lord had done, they feared and 
believed and worshiped him and trusted his servant 
Moses. Moses led them in a song of thanksgiving 
(read chap. 15: 1-4). Then Miriam took a timbrel 
and led the women in a song (15: 21). Perhaps she 
remembered the time when God saved her baby 
brother Moses, and now he had saved all the children 
of Israekh Close with: 


** Our fathers’ God, to thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing.”’ 
Peoria, ILL. 
x 


Go forward in faith; you may be sure Goa is 
taking care of the foes behind. 


ae 
My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


ee HO remembers the experiment that I showed 
a couple of weeks ago ?” was my first ques- 
tion. Every boy claimed that he did. ‘*De- 
scribe it.” This was done fairly well. We recalled 
that we had put a yellow powder under a very high 
heat, and out of-it had come a piece of bright metal. 
‘* Now what has that to do with the lessons we have 
been studying?” One boy had last week’s lesson 
fresh in his mind, and told about the passover night; 
but when I pressed him for a clear statement of the 
connection between that and the experiment, he fal- 
tered. Then a second boy said, rather timidly, that 
he thought the experiment showed how the Israelites 
had been under great trial and affliction for hundreds 
of years, and then out of it all came a strong nation. 
I told them that we had seen only part of the Israel- 
ites’ struggles and trials, and asked them to keep a 
sharp lookout to see how trial and hardship ‘‘ refined” 
men. 
In a brief review of the call of Moses to lead the 


‘people out, the boys supplied the several incidents 


relating to the interview of Moses with Pharaoh; and 
I realized very keenly that in my teaching of the last 
lesson I had omitted some choice teaching material, 
for I had failed to emphasize the rod, the snake, and 
the leprous hand. 

‘* What cheered Moses up when he was timid about 
acting as the leader of the people?” ‘‘ Certainly I 
will be with thee.” That's it; ‘‘God and man are a 
majority.’”” Now see Moses as he quiets the fears of 
thg people in the first two verses of the lesson; there 
was timid Moses, made strong by God’s strength, 
lending strength to all the people as he tells them, 
‘* Jehovah will fight for you.” That’s what we are 
for, it seems tome. You and I should be so near to 
God in all our lives that we can claim his strength 
and drink in his love, and then show others where to 
look for that strength and love. Tha. comes pretty 
near to telling the whole story of a true Christian 
life,—to get and to give the blessings of God. 

The fifteenth verse tells us that there is a time 
when we shouldn't rely merely on prayer, but 
should do some going forward. Boys, learn to pray 
about everything; but learn, too, to do everything in 
your power to answer yourown prayers. Learn when 
it is time to ‘‘ go forward,” and go. 

At the seventeenth verse one boy in particular 
looked questioningly at me as I read that God would 
**get honor” upon Pharaoh. I told them that God’s 
tame! pre omer had to be carried out,—with men’s 


help if they choose to help, but without it, if neces- 
sary. I told them that in the great plan of God stub- 


born men had to be trampled down, if necessary, to 
honor: God's kingdom. And [ urged every boy, as 
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he grows older, to seek God's se 
concerning his life, and to * fall in line” 
and be an obedient soldier. Let us 
hope that no boy here will have to be 
broken and defeated in order to be taken 
out of the way of the onward march of 
God’s great kingdom. 

The rest of the story needed but little 
explanation. It almost ‘told itself” 
without assistance. 
verse we find still another discovery that 
God would fight the battle for the Israel- 
ites—this time it is discovered by the 
Egyptians. What a pity they hadn't 
learned that before! 

ust before we closed our Bibles I 
called the attention of the boys to the 
triumphant song of victory in the fif- 
teenth chapter, telling them that it was 
looked upon as a great poem, and was 
well worth reading. 

My emphasis throughout was placed 
upon the thought that God would event- 

.ually triumph; that he would lead us 
his way by love if we would go; that I 
could, if I wanted to, defeat him in his 
effort to lead me into a better life, but I 
could not defeat his great purpose for 
the people who put their trust in him. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Nothing is impregnable to those who 
dare to face the impossible. 


ed 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE passage chosen for reading, 13 : 

1 to15 : 21, is the lesson to be 
studied. Study the event as the 
Israelites did in after ages, whose poets 
sang and prophets preached of it to 
show what God had done for them, and 
why they could always trust him to de- 
liver and guide them. Make Psalm 87: 
52,53; 106 : 9-12, and like passages, your 
texts, and place your emphasis wholly 
on the truth that God was the Saviour 


and Redeemer of his people. For this | 
purpose describe: 
The Foes of the Israelites. Who were 


the Egyptians? They were the possess- 
ors of the country and its alien inhabi- 
tants. They monopolized education, 
their leaders were famous warriors, 
they ranked among the foremost na- 
tions. Now they saw their slaves _flee- 


ing, through whom they had suffered | 
they pursued | 


great calamities, and 
what they considered their own’ prop- 
erty (14: 9). 

The Undisciplined Multitude. Men, 
women, and children, as Pharaoh said, 
were ‘‘entangled in the land” (14: 3), 
terrified (v..10), abused their leader (v. 
11), ready to surrender to the Egyp- 
tians (v. 12). None of them had ever 
fought a battle. They had no leaders 








Dr. Talks of Food 
Pres. of Board of Health 


‘‘What shall I eat?” is the daily in- 
quiry the physician is met with. I do 
not hesitate to say that in my judgment 
alarge percentage of disease is caused 
by poorly selected and improperly pre- 
pared food. My personal experience 
with the fully-cooked food known as 
Grape-Nuts enables me to speak freely 
of its merits. 

‘* From’ overwork I suffered several 
years with malnutrition, palpitation of 
the heart, and loss of sleep. Last sum- 
mer I was led to experiment personally 
with the new food, which I used in con- 
junction with good rich cow’s milk. In 
a short time after I commenced its use 
the disagreeable symptoms disappeared 
my heart’s action became steady and 
normal, the functions ef the stomach 
were properly carried out, and I again 
slept as soundly and as well as in my 
youth. 

‘*I look upon Grape-Nuts as a perfect 
food, and no one can gainsay but that it 
has a most prominent place in a rational, 
scientific system of feeding. Any one 
who uses this food will soon be convinced 
of the soundness of the principle upon 
which it is manufactured, and may 
thereby know the tacts as to its true 
worth.” Read ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘*There’s a Reason.” 


In the twenty-fifth | 


,| (Rev. 15: 2-4). 
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skilled in war, no chariots and horses 
to meet their pursuers (v. 7). With 
such foes, what hope was there for 
them? Could such people ever become 
a nation? Was it likely that the fruit 
of their work would in future ages be 
found in vital forces transforming man- 
kind, while that of the Egyptians would 
be discovered only by digging in the 
sand covering their buried cities, and 
sought for chiefly to throw light on the 
history of their former slaves ? 

The Leader of the Host. Though 
Abraham is said to have addressed his 
God as Jehovah (Gen. 14: 22), in one 
account God says to Moses that he had 
not been known by that name to the 

atriarchs, but would be so known tothe 

sraelites (Exod. 6 : 2, 3). By that name 

Moses assured them that he would de- 
liver them (v. 14), and that with him 
was all the power. Their weapons were 
a pillar of fire and a rod in their lead- 
er’s hand. For them the cloud, lumi- 
nous by day, seemed as evening ap- 
proached to gather to itself the light 
fading from the sky, and through the 
night it shed its friendly beams on them 
with assurances of Jehovah’s love and 
care (vs. 19, 20). But it loomed up before 
their pursuing foes as an ominous 
shadow to confuse and terrify them, or 
to blaze out on them as a symbol of 
wrath (v. 24). 

The Israelites Delivered. For ther 
the rod in Moses’ hand became a di- 
vider of the waters that hemmed them 
in, and a path opened before them out 
from Egypt (vs. 21,22). For their ene- 
mies the same rod, stretched out, brought 
| back the waters and swept the mighty 
army beneath them (vs. 27, 28) But 
it was Jehovah who fought their battle 
and won their victory. He 
manded their leader. He alone saved 
| them, and ‘‘ they believed in Jehovah” 
(vs. 30, 31). 

Show your pupils that here is the 
| foundation and inspiration of our Chris- 
\tian faith. This deliverance was the 

revailing theme of the Hebrew nation. 

t gave them their hymns whose refrain 
| was the song of Moses (15: 1-18). Je- 





| hovah’s deliverance of his people from 
| foes seen and unseen has taken on new 
| meaning, through the ages, of Chris- 
tian experience and hope. The song of 


com- | 
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bull in the appendix to his famous vol- 
ume, ‘‘ Kadesh-barnea.”! The data are 
so few, and involve such a large amount 
of guess-work in their arrangement and 
explanation, that certainty is hardly ob- 
tainable ; but an impression which is at 
least tenable is wholly possible. The 
biblical narrative magnifies the haste of 
their departure, mentions the stages of 
their movement, and declares that God 
was their actual leader. 

By the time the Israelitish host had 
reached the barrier which separated 
them from freedom, partly a garrisoned 
wall, partly an armof the sea, the Egyp- 
tians had recovered from their panic, and 
determined to compel the Israelites to 
return to servitude. It was easy for the 
Pharaoh to persuade himself, after the 
first shock was over, that the last ter- 
rible blow had been a mere chance, and 
that he might, after all, resist this Moses 
and his deity. 

Theories of the crossing are many. 
The explanation of the prophetic his- 
torian (14: 21) that a very strong wind 
blew back the waters so that the people 
were able to get over to the desert be- 
yond isinherentlyreasonable. The fact 
is unquestionable: they got over, and 
achieved their freedom. No theories 
can possibly minimize this fact, and the 
correlate that Jehovah was their deliv- 
erer, Without his aid they would have 
been helpless. 

The song of Miriam, therefore, sounded 
the right note. Jehovah had triumphed 
a, the army of the Egyptians 

ad been baffled and crippled. Jehovah 
had shown his power in so definite a 
way that it ought never to be doubted 
again. Their confidence in Moses as 
nde chosen servant, who would 

ead them aright through all the diffi- 
culties of the future, was made strong. 
| Thus Israel began her new life. 





' 
II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


| McFadyen’s ‘‘Messages of the Pro- 
| phetical and Priestly Historians" (pp. 
| 64,65, 55, 257), or Wade’s ‘‘ Old Testa- 
|ment History” (pp. 108, 109), or Chad- 
| wick’s ‘* Exodus,” in the Expositor’s 
| Bible, give as much help as any books, 
| It will well repay the teacher to read 
| Trumbull’s appendix to his ‘* Kadesh- 
| barnea,” or the articles in ‘‘ The Ex- 
| odus,”’ in the Bible dictionaries. 








About this 


ELGIN 


In Particular 


“The Watch That’s Made for 
The Majority.” 


It is second nature when think- 
-ing of watches to think of ELGIN. 

The name ELGIN stands for var- 
ious grades of watches—varying 
according to the number of jewels, 
character of materials and work- 
manship entering into the con- 
struction. 

The ELGIN in particular that we 
mention is the G. M. WHEELER 
Grade Movement. This desig- 
nates an ELGIN of popular price— 
*“*The Watch That’s Made for the 
Majority ’’ A 17-jewel, finely ad- 
justed movement which can be had 
in the various sizes for men’s and 
boys’ use, and in the models now 
so popular. Ask your jeweler to 
show it to you. 

ELQIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 

















Moses rises into the song of Mary and | 
of Zacharias (Luke 1 : 46-55, 68-79), and | III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
of Simeon (Luke 2 : 29-32)... It will reach THE LESSON. 
its full significance in the triumphant| As incase of other wonderful events 
shout of the children of God swelling the | mentioned in the Bible, the reader is apt 
song of Moses and the song of the Lamb | to think of the material form rather than 
the actual result.. The great fact of: the 
| exodus was not the method of crossing 
| the water, but the getting over. Notice: 
1. Their Unpreparedness. Notalone 
for journeying, but for warfare. At the 


BosTon, 


Oe 





The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Great Deliverance 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Exod. 
13 : 17 to 15 : 31). 

The story of the great deliverance from 
Egypt is intensely dramatic. As it was 
handed down from age to age it fitly 
expressed the tremendous importance 
of the crisis, which was in reality the be- 
ginning, of the history of the Israelitish 
people. Heretofore they had scarcely 
deserved the name of being a people ; 
they were a multitude. Under the lead- 
ership of Moses they were enabled to 
find themselves and lay the foundations 
‘of nationality. 

The first great fact on which the 
writer dwelt was the choice of the route, 


Canaan in later generations to wonder 
why the Israelites did not take the short- 
est and most direct route from Egypt to 
Southern Canaan, if the latter land was 


to do for them before they were ready to 
begin a life of their own. As yet they 
were untrained, lacking confidence in 
themselves, unready to stand up boldly 
under aggression. They needed organi- 
zation and self-confidence, a sense of 
power, and an outlook. 
they needed to be alone with Moses, the 
man of God. 

All that may be said by way of tracing 





the route of, the children of Israel was 
gathered up years ago by H, Clay Trum- 


It would have occurred to any dweller in | 


their objective point. But God had much | 


To get these | 


mere rumor of pursuit their hearts failed 
them. 

| 2 Their Lack of Coherence or Or- 
| ganization. Although numercus enough 
|to be formidable, they were not ina 
| position toprofit bythe fact. They were 


| still a good’ deal of a mob. 
| 3. Their Route. Exodus 5: 1, 3, and 
| 13:17 each suggest a reason for going | 


to the desert rather than directly to Pal- | 


estine. Was not Moses practically 


pledged to take them to the wilderness | 


to worship ? 


4. The Barrier. Was the apparent 


| hopelessness of their situation a means | 
| of making them realize the real source of | 


| deliverance? Could we round out our 

| lives without barriers ? 

| 5. God's Encouraging Word. ‘‘ Speak 

|... that they go forward.” Is it usually 

| necessary for us to get busy in some way 

| for the furtherance of God's plans ? 

6. The Great Deliverance. Note 

| three important and far-reaching results 
of that night’s hasty march over into the 

| Safety of the desert. 

7. Ihe Natal Day of the Hebrews. 

| Was it rightly remembered as the day 

| of the beginning of true life as a people ? 


a people,—when they are born or when 
they begin really to live ? 


Boston. 
| 1 The substance of this is given on page «75 of 
this issue.—Tue Epitor. 
% 


No one ever gets into sotight a place 
that he cannot look up. 
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‘\ e USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 

mend all leaks in all utensile—tin, 

brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
bags, ete. No eolser. - ent or 

me can u : ace; 
Send for sample TOe. Complete 


sizes, 25c. . Agents wan 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box Amsterdam, N.Y. 
for any wide-awake 


THERE 15 NO EXCUSE tmen"trking Tors 


small income if he is willing to do some dignified 
hustling. We have a proposition to make to ambitious 
men in every community, whereby he can earn from 
$2,500 to $15,000 yearly. ‘The business is a secure and 
attractive one, and deserves your immediate inquiry. 











peng and we will AcCORMACK REAL EST Hn 
¢ it up at Once. A 
COMPANY, 805 Tases Batidinge NEW YORK, 








INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.21.- George H. Springer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 





INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUPS 


Send for FREE catalogue and list of s 


Sanitary 
Seventh 4 
THE GENUINE MENEELY BFILS 
Of purest refined copper and tin. 
The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘roy P O.. N. ¥. 


a BELLE S “= 


McSuane Bet Foonsey Co., Ber rmecar, Me. USA 
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Don’t swelter this 
summer with the tem- 
perature at 110. Get 
a New Perfection 
Wick Blue Flame Oil 
Stove and _ a cool 


kitchen. 







stove warranted. 


NEW PERFECTION © 
Wick Blue Flame Oil Cook-Stove 


produces a working flame instantly. Blue flame means highly 
concentrated heat, no soot, no dirt. 
level, ensuring a uniform flame. 
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A Summer Vacation 


in Your ae 








Oil is always at a maintained 
Made in three sizes. Every 


If not at your dealers write to our 
nearest agency for descriptive circular. 





i RayoLamp 


of brass throughout and beautifully nickeled. 
absolutely safe ; 
wer ; an ornament to any room. 


constructed ; 


is the best lamp for 
all-round house- 
hold use. Made 
Perfectly 
unexcelled in light-giving 
Every lamp warranted, 


f not at your dealer’s write to our nearest agency. 


‘->., STANDARD OIL COMPANY, 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING: 








rR cet sina: vcs a ehin Gale races 1907. 
RETIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 

Please 900 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. and 
fill out Enclosed find $...... for which run the attached ad- mail it 
wertisement of ......lines...... times in The Sunday 
this School Times. to us 
blank MP is canes Oe — . Shs to-day. 

EE ae Lo, eee 


time order. 





Rate, 75 cents per line (8 words) 
No‘advertisement Jor less than 4 mor more than 12 


Stath insertion free with a five- 


ines. 








Agents Wanted 


CANV ASSERS WANTED for Recent Books. Good 
chance for theological students and others to make 








money during the summer.vacation season. Liberal 
commission. Address Kabel, care of The Sunday 
School Times office, 1031 W alnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
e. — 
Financial 
GU ARANTEED 6% INVESTMENT. Security 


400% absolute. . Full particulars upon .applica- 
tion New York Realty Owners Company. 
59°, No. 489 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Suite 





Pensions 


PENSIONS | for old ministers. The Trustees of the 
National Council who have the care of aged Congre- 
tional ministers, infirm and needy, ask for sonetees- 
ev.Wm. A. Rice, I D. D., Sec’ Y> 287 Fourth Ave., N. Y 


Books 


DEL AGHTFUL! Foibles of the Bench, Foibles of the 
Rar, and Fraiities of the Jury. By ‘Henry S. Wil- 

cox, of the Chicago Kar 

for illustrated circ ular. 





$1.00 each, postpaid 


Vacuum Caps 


OUR Vacuum Cap, when used a few minutes each 

day. draws the blood to the scalp, causing free 
and normat circutation, which stimulates the hair to a 
new healthy growth. Sent on trfa: under guarantee. 
Wrnte for wee particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap 
Co., 674 Barcray Biock, Denver, Col. 








Send 
Legal Literature Co., C hicago. } 


SE ASHORE BUNGALOW at Longport, 


| July 


| Philadelphia. 


Wood Polish 
BuUTC HER’S Boston Polish is the best finish made 


for, floors and interior woodwork. Not brittle; 





will not scratch or deface like shellac or varnish. Send 


for free booklet. For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware, and House Furnishings. . The Butcher Polish 
Co., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Motion Pictures 


MOFION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 
Magic Lanterns, Slides, and simi'ar Wonders For 

Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy 

Machines, Films, Slides, etc. A. E. 

bert Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








Magic Picture 
arbach, 809 Fil- 





‘Cleaners 


M: AGIG CLEANER—Agents make $50 weekl 
cleans instantly kid gloves, silks, dress go 


etc.; wonderful seller at soc. ; cost agent only 8c. ; tailors 
and dressmakers buy in quantity; secure territery 
quick ; sample, roc.,-or - tull size cans 7§c. to start. 
Magic Cc leaner Co., Sta, A., New Haven, Conn. 


Summer ‘Cottage 








Atlantic 
City. for rent durin Jam and first two weeks in 
Fally awake, “a ht bedrooms, porcelain 
bath, running water, electri ic ight, bath- houses; artistic 
and comtortablie, fifteen-foot piazza around entire 
house. On bay, one minute walk from ocean. ‘inest 
bathing beach i in the world, 
Address 








| cars started. 


| several reasons. 


$150; less for part time. | 
. C., Room 1033 Witherspoon Building, 
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Suggestions ‘for a Good Time 








Don’t You Want to Go? 


Some folks have the gift of wording an 
invitation in such a manner that the reader 
feels he cannot decline. Here is a letter 


‘sent out by the ‘officers of a large Illinois 


Sunday-school just before the annual picnic : 


DEAR FRIEND: 

Our annual picnic for the Sunday-school 
and congregation will be held on Thursday, 
July t9, at the Grove. We expect you to ac- 
cept. You rae a day’s rest; take it. You 
want to see all the members and friends, and 
they all want to see you. Don't disappoint 
each other. We want the old, we want the 
young, we want the homély, we want the hand- 
some, we want the big, and we want the little. 
We want a good time, and we are going to 
have it. If you want to miss it, stay away. 
You will be sorry if you do not come. We 
agree to furnish you a way to go if you have 
none. We agree to furnish sunshine, shade, 
and water (possibly lemonade), coffee and tea, 
hot or cold, for people with courage enough to 
useit. (We will put ice in the water if de- 
sired.) .We will furnish tables for all who are 
either too stiff, fat, or proud to sit on’ the 

round to eat. ‘The committee on amusements 

ave been selected because of their known 
ability. If, after the day is gone, you are not 
satisfied, why the next time try and do better. 

Wear your old clothes, but wear your best 
smile. Leave your frowns at home. Shake 
hands with everybody at least once. If you 
see any one that you are not acquainted with, 
don't rest until you are. If you see any one 
that looks lonesome, see why. Yours for a 
good time, THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


% 
Solving the Picnic Problem 


Last year the Sunday-schools of that por- 
tion of Chicago known as. Englewood inau- 
ome what they called The Englewood 

unday School Athletic Field Day. 

The first day was a grand success, It is 
already decided that it is to be an annual 
affair, and no limit so far is put to the num- 
ber of schools that may take part. Last year 
the attendance was somewhere between two 
and three thousand. Several Sunday-schools 
did not participate because they had made 
other arrangements for their outings before 
the Field Day idea was proposed. When— 
on S.turday, June 29—-this year’s meet is 
held, it is expected that nearly all of the 
Englewood schools will be in line. 

The large grounds of the Cook County 
Normal School, known as Normal Park, 
made an excellent field in which to form the 
procession. Places were assigned the schools 
in advance, and indicated on the printed 
program, so that there was no uncertainty 
and confusion at the start. The procession 
marched north on Stewart Avenue five 
blocks to Sixty-third Street, and there the 
first school marched east, the second west, 


| the third east, etc., until. "all were lined up 


along. the south side_of Sixty-third Street. 


|The march was so timed that a long line of 
| electric cars arrived just before the ‘proces- 
| sion halted in position, 


To avoid a disor- 
derly rush for the cars, the street-car men 
were instructed to guard the entrances. At 
a given signal each pupil entered ‘the car 
nearest to him, and the long procession of 
Three bands did their part 
toward making things lively, and there was 
free ice-water and free lemonade (vea/ lemon- 
ade) sufficient to satisfy the thirstiest young 
American on the grounds. 

An assessment on each school, equal to 
five cents per member (average attendai.ce), 
paid all expenses excépt car-fare, which each 
person paid for himself. 

It was a beautiful day ; the street-car com- 
pany gave us excellent service, and there was 


| not a single accident to mar the occasion. 


The Field Day idea commended itself for 
It promotes acquaintance 


| and fellowship among the churches and Sun- 
neckties, carpets of car grease, paint, tar, fruit caine, | 


day-schools, Each school has its particular 
place assigned in the parade; and at the 
park large white banners designate the spot 
which each school considers its headquar- 
ters, and on the tag worn by each person is 
printed the name of his school (his own name 
and position in the school are written below). 
Otherwise, denominational lines are out of 
sight, and getting acquainted with each 


| other -is made quite a feature of the day. 


The sports and competitive games bring the 
young people into very close contact. 











It shows the magnitude and importance of 
the Sunday-school movement. The Pub- 
licity Committee, by use of newspapers, 
placards, public announcement, prepare the 

people along the line of march for the 
Sportadie. so that there are crowds in some 
places and groups in others on the side- 
walks and in windows and doors to see us 
pass. Among these spectators are grown 
folks whose respect for the Sunday-school is 
increased. Hundreds of children, too, are 
there who do not go to Sunday-school. The 
bands, the banners, the flags, the prancing 
horses of the marshal and his assistants, the 
happy faces of the children, must all be ex- 
ceedingly attractive to these outsiders, and 
are calculated to create a desire in the minde 
of many of them to belong to an institution 
that supplies so much joy. 

It solves the annual picnic problem. 
Every superintendent and officer of a city 
Sunday-school knows the anxiety that goes 
along with the annual picnic. A3 a rule the 
children are not satisfied with anything short 
of a railroad ride of fifty miles or so. The 
trip is not only expensive, but dangerous, 
from beginning to end. It is impossible to 
keep the boys from riding on the platform 
and steps, jumping off and climbing on when 
the train stops, leaning far out of the open 
windows, and doing countless other risky 
things. The spirit of adventure takes pos- 
session of them at the very start, and by the 
time the picnic grounds are reached the offi- 
cers and teachers in charge are on the verge 
of nervous prostration. Then come boating 
and bathing and other similar amusements, 
—all having in them the element of danger. 
In addition, if the picnic party goes by 
train, this is apt to be a ‘* special,’’ and, run- 
ning on borrowed time, adds another serious 
danger to the out-of-town picnic. One of 
the most tragic railroad wrecks in years oc- 
curred to a Sunday-school train returning 
to Chicago from a picnic two years ago, 
where scores of children were killed and 
maimed. .No wonder the Sunday-school su- 
perintendent dreads the annual picnic ex- 
cursion.—C. ZL. Weaver, Chicago. 


% 
A Patriotic Celebration 


A Fourth of July celebration with twelve 
thousand people in attendance, not a single 
arrest, no cases of pocket-picking, no fights, 
and absolutely no drunkenness, is something 
of an innovation ;-yet this is just what has 
been accomplished for the past two years by 
the Sunday-school workers of Wood County, 
Ohio. 

Previously, the Fourth had been.a day 
somewhat dreaded by the better. class of 
citizens. Drunken brawls had been. fre- 
quent, all sorts of sharpers plied their trade, 
and pandemonium reigned. 

Some of: the leading Sunday-school work- 
ers conceived the idea of a celebration mod- 
eled after the old New England Fourth of 
July picnic. The county officers were con- 
sulted, and the plan was unanimously 
adopted. 

Then a vigorous campaign was inaugu- 
rated. Printed circulars were sent to every 
school in the county, setting forth the plans 
and asking for co-operation. Prizes were 
offered -for the most handsomely decorated 
wagon, for the school with the largest per 
cent of attendance, and for the one present- 
ing the best drill. 

The picnic was held on the fair-grounds at 
Bowling Green, the county seat. The 
schools from various parts of the county 
joined the Bowling Green schools at ten 
o’clock,, at convenient points agreed upon 
beforehand. The school taking the prize 
for the largest attendance had every pupil 
present save one, and that one broke his leg 
the night before ! 

A half-dozen mounted marshals marked 
out the line of march, and three bands, one 
ot them of marked reputation, lent the neces- 
sary enthusiasm. The procession, which 
marched through all the principal streets of 
the city, was composed of flower-decked 
pony-carts, and wagons decorated in bunt- 
ing, with flags and mottoes, and happy chil- 
dren’s taces everywhere. 

The most handsomely decorated wagon 
contained an organ, and had seats ar- 
ranged in tiers. In this wagon was seated 
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‘LESSON FOR JUNE 16 (Exod. 14: 13-27) 


' dinner was. served, the schools lunching to- | ica’’?; greetings from the State ——— 


‘vulgar side-shows were most agreeably 


--¢lass of young ladies wearing white sun- | women, or three boys and three girls, are 





‘until they become an established institution. | held the Saturday preceding the opening of 








At the Annual School Outing 





the entire primary department, including | run, broad and high jumps, 12- and 16-pound 
the teacher, who carried on the regular pro- | shot-puts, and pole-vaults. . The. presentation 
am of a Sunday-school session while in the | program included the singing of ‘* Onward, 
ine of march, Christian Soldiers,’’ ‘‘Stand up for Jesus,’’ 
At the fair-grounds an immense picnic | ‘* True-hearted;whole-hearted,”’ and ‘‘Amer- 


gether at their own headquarters. Every | school Association by Secretary Hamilton 
legitimate amusement had been provided. | Conant, and the award of the Prouty cup by 
A merry-go-round was in active operation, | Senator Prouty in person to the Piedmont 
and peanuts, ice-cream, and candy were on | school of Worcester.— Zhe Rev. Samuel M, 
sale, but intoxicants, flim-flam games, and | Dick, Worcester, Mass. 


absent. eae * 
An elaborate series of athletie contests ° 

had been arranged and duly advertised. A Clothes-Hanging Contest 

The merchants of the city were liberal in When the picnic-sports are arranged, it is 
donating prizes, and for weeks the star | well to include several mirth-provoking feat- 
bicycle riders and high-jumpers in the differ- | ures. A St. Louis Sunday-school insists, 
ent schools had been putting themselves in | every year, on having a clothes-hanging con- 
trim. One of the best drills was given by a| test. At a signal, three men and three 


bonnets, placed hindside foremost, with the | sent to the line with six towels and seven 
‘*crown,’’ which covered their faces, made | clothespins, ‘The award is given to the con- 
of thin white tarlatan. Neck-handkerchiefs | testant who first securely fastens his towels 
were worn crossed in the back, and aprons | to the line. Of course, the awkward move- 
tied in front instead of behind. As they | ments of the men are the cause of much 
marched, arms were folded behind them, | merriment. On one occasion, when a manal- 
giving the impression that they were all | most won the prize,—the committee decided 
walking backward. A class of young men | that he was ahead of two of the three women, 
gave a very attractive military drill. —there was, naturally, much amusement. 
For those not interested in athletics, the | ‘* You’ve been helping with the washing at 
big tent was pitched, and two of the state’s | home !’’ was the gleeful exclamation. 
best orators made patriotic speeches. 
From four to six o’clock the bands gave a % 
‘concert, and before sundown everybody was ° 
on * way home. No explosives were Egg-Hunting and Sports 
allowed on the grounds, and the people en- The annual egg-hunt and picnic of the 
joyed a safe, clean, patriotic celebration. | Washington Street Congregational Sunday- 
The Sunday-schools of Wood County are re- | school, Toledo, Ohio, now named The 
solved to continue just such celebrations | Marion Lawrance Sunday-school, is usually 


—Belle Case Harrington, Bowling Green, | the public schools in September, and proves 


Ohio. , | to be, in a sense, a grand rallying of the 
4 Sunday-schools from the vacation-time of the 
workers, 


The picnic is held in Walbridge Park, em- 





A Massachusetts Field-Day bracing sixty-four acres on the Maumee 


The first annual field-day of the Worcester | River bank. Some 1,200 wooden red-painted | 
District Sunday-school Association was held | eggs are hidden in various sections of the | 
on the oval at Lake View, Worcester, Satur- | park during the morning hours, The de- 
day, June'2, 1906. It was a great success, | partments are separated, and in each one a | 
surpassing the expectations of its most san- | reward is offered for finding the greatest 





guine promoters. One hundred and ninety- | number of eggs, and also for finding one egg | 


four boys took part in the athletic sports. | painted in gold. | 
Many entered for more than one event, bring- About 1,200 folks join in the picnic. Nine- | 
ing the number of entries up to about three | teen cars carry the happy children. Young | 
hundred and eighty, Boys between twelve | people, middle-aged and older people,—in | 
and sixteen entered in the junior class and | fact, the whole church,—join in tlre day’s | 
those from sixteen to twenty in the senior | outing. Two bands provide music. Along. 
class. None over twenty and none under | each car is a banner with the name of the 
twelve were permitted to enter. church, and there are guards to see that the 

Before nine o’clock the people began to | children are safe on the two- or three- mile 
gather in the grandstand. Many schools | trip from the church. Quantities of confetti 
had reserved from twenty-five to one hun- | ribbon are provided, and the cars are gaily 
dred seats for their special use. Among the | decorated, while streamers are thrown in 
spectators were busy clergymen, public- | every direction along the route, which passes 
school teachers, prominent business and pro- | through the business portion of the city. 
fessional men. The schools had for the | There is no limit to the noise,—the singing, 
most part prepared striking yells. The en- | the shouting, the gladness. People turn out 
thusiasm of the crowd stimulated the boys to | to hail the holiday-makers, and make it the 
their very best efforts. « event of the day in the city. 

That there might be some enthusiasm in At the park the departments line up for 
the rivalry for championship, Senator C. N. | the egg-hunt, while the commissary com- 
Prouty gave to the school winning the most | mittee look after the baskets, which have 
points 2 handsome silver loving-cup, beauti- | preceded the school in great vans. Careful 
fully engraved, which is to be held by the | efforts are made to have the egg-hunt fair for 
winning school for one year. In the second | everybody. The awards are a ride in an 
annual field-day the cup is to pass to the | auto, or in the launch on the river, or some- 
winning school, and so on from year to year | thing that appeals to the children. 
until some school wins it three years in suc-'| The hunt over, all have appetites for the 
cession ; then the cup is to become the prop- | dinner. Then come the afternoon games, 
erty of that school. also conducted by departments. We have a 

To see 194 boys mingling in healthful | fifty-yard dash and feeding the elephant for 
rivalry on the field of sports as if they were | the beginners; bean-bag race and a seventy- 
from one school, and a thousand enthusiastic | five-yard dash for the primary children; 
spectators cheering the winner irrespective | hoop-race and hustling-race for the juniors ; 
of the school to which he belonged, was in- | sack-race and bean-bag battle for the inter- 





deed refreshing. It is the judgment of our | mediates; ball-throwing, nail-driving, and 
most far-seeing business men who are Sun- | wood-sawing contest for the young women; | 
day-school workers that it was the greatest | tug-of-war for the young men against the | 
event in the history of our district work. | young women, two of the latter to one of the 
The program was carried out almost to the | former; a ball-game for the young men, and 
letter, and there was a fine spirit of fairness | a wheelbarrow race, fat-man’s race, etc., for 
and fellowship among the boys. everybody qualified. Then there are balloon 
In addition to the loving-cup going to the | ascensions. 
winning school, there was a medal of honor All this costs. Yes, but $100 will cover | 
given to the winner in each class of entries, | all expenses. This can be cut in two, how- | 
There were seventeen track and field | ever, if the bands can be secured gratis. | 
events, including 100, 220, and 440-yard | The children go home early, happy and | 
dashes and hurdles, in trials and finals for | ready for Sunday-school next day.—A/ex- 
senior and junior entries, a senior and junior | ander Duguid, Toledo. 
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- Hasa 
Woman. any Interest 
:. in Life Insurance? 


Let the woman say. For her needs it was devised, 
for her protection it is carried. It extends the marriage 
promise tc*protect and cherish beyond the lifetime of him 
who promised. Thousands of women live happier and 
sleep better because those on whom they depend have 

been thcughtful enough and good enough to insure in 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


The woman who is the beneficiary of 
such a policy should take pride and 
comfort in it, watching that nothing deprives her of it. The 
woman who has no such protection should endeavor at the 
first possible moment to place be:ween herself and the 
hour of need and d:rkness the obligation of the largest 
and staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 

nearest agent, or write direct to 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company 

of New York, 
N. . A 
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' Che Sunday School Gines 
Mica Axle Grease J) © Prsscisnia june 1, sso 

Best lubricant for axles in the 
world—long wearing and very ad- 
hesive. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter,” 


ee 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 


. Five or more copies, either to 
Ask your dealer for Mica Axle 75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 


Grease. age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 


STANDARD 75 cents each, per year. 
Q ’ 1 
jou ca. $1.00 Onc copy, or any number of 





Makes a heavy load draw like a 
light one. Saves half the wear on 
wagon and team, and increases the 
earning capacity of your outfit. 





copies less than five, will be sent 
| to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
| One copy, five years, $4.00. 


| Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
| for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
| 7§ cent rate, 


A Word to Canadian 
Subscribers 


Following the action of the Post-office De- 
partment of the Dominion of Canada, a new 
postal regulation went into effect May 8, 1907, 
whereby the rate of postage on periodicals 
passing between Canada and the United States 
was materially increased. In order to cover 
the additional cost, thus caused, of delivering 
‘The Sunday School Times in Canada, the 
following will be the subscription rates here- 
after for all new subscriptions and renewals to 














Gomallenion 


can be made soft, smooth, and free 
from pimples, by the daily use of 
charcoal. It absorbs ali gases, and 
stops fermentation. This causes a 
rapid clearing of the complexion. 


MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 
ate composed of pure Charcoal. 

FOR 10c. in stamps, a full size 25c. | Canadian readers : 





box mailed for trial. Once only. 
A. J. Ditman,33Astor House, N.Y. 


Five or more copies of The Sunday School 
Times, either to separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
tines $1.00 each peryear. Thisrate includes postage. 
THE GREAT CHURCH = One copy of The Sunday School Times, or 
, LIG HT | anv number less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
For eiectri:, gas, or oil. Send | rate addresses at $1.50 each per year. ‘his 


dimensions. [ook of Light and ., ioaal . . 
estimate free. 1. P. Frink, 5st Pearl St., New York. | 4" includes postage. 








pa yg — Saeeaas Se - -TTWw , Ce > H 
BIBLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. THE SUNDAY Sc HOOL TIMES ce... I ublishers, 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 2031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE POLICEMAN 
¥SPOT-: 





This brilliant man walks up and down 
Upon the streets of Spotiess Town. 
The glitter of his shining star 

Arrests attention from afar. 

It lights the beat and goes to show 
That naught can beat SAPOLIO 


A housekeeper’s attention is in- 
stantly arrested by the condition of the 
shelves, aint, windows, and tins in 
her neighbors kitchen. These mark 
| oly housekeeping. No matter how 

ne the rest of the house may be, if 
the kitchen is not clean it shows the 
worst kind of unthrift. A basin of 
water, a cloth and 


SAPOLIO 


will save you from this reproach. 

















Reverence for the Bible increases with knowl- 
edge of it. ‘hey know it best who-have a per- 
fect translation of the Hebrew and Greek text. 
The only perfect translation is the 


American 


Standard Bible 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 


Universities, colleges, theological seminaries, 
Young Men's Christian Associations, great re- 
ligious papers, and leading clergymen of all 
denominations use and commend it, not only 
for its intellectual value, but especially for its 
religious helpfulness. 

‘The ‘Teachers’ Edition contains Bible Dic- 
tionary, Concordance, maps and illustrations. 
* Write for our free book, which gives full in- 
formation. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible publishers for 50 years 
37a East 18th Street, New York 





Fly to Pieces 
The Effect of Coffee on Highly Organized 
People 


‘*IT have been a coffee user for years, 
and about two years ago got into a very 
serious condition of dyspepsia and indi- 
gestion. It seemed to me I would fly to 

ieces. I was so nervous that at the 
cent noise I was distressed, and many 
times could not straighten myself up 
because of the pain. 

‘* My physician told me I must not eat 
any heavy or strong food, and ordered a 
diet, giving me some medicine. I fol- 
lowed directions carefully, but kept on 
using coffee, and did not get any better. 
Last winter my husband, who was away 
on business, had Postum Food Coffee 
served to him in,the family where he 
boarded. 

‘*He liked it so well that when he 
came home he brought some with him. 
We began using it, and I found it most 
excellent:-- While I-drank it my stomach 
never bothered me in the least, and I 
got over. my nervous troubles. When 
the Postum was all gone we returned to 
coffee; then my stomach began to hurt 
me as_ before, and the nervous con- 
ditions came on again. 

‘* That showed me exactly what was 
the cause of the whole trouble, so I quit 
drinking coffee altogether and kept on 
using Postum. The old troubles left 
again, and I have never had any trouble 
since.” ‘*There’s a Reason.” Read | 
**The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, June 16, 1907. Who are slaves 
and who are free men? Rom. 8: 
12-23. (A temperance topic). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MOoN.—Serving one*nmraster (Matt._6 : 22- 
24). - 
TuES.—Servants of sin (John 8 ; 31-36). 
WED.—A Slave of Satan (Acts 16 : 16-18). 
‘THURS.—Freedom promised (Isa. 61 : 1-3). 
FRI.—Freedom realized (Rom. 6 : seeak 
SAT. —Standing fast (Gal. 4 : 22-25; 1). 











Describe the process by which habit is 
formed. 


Give instances of passions mastering men. 


Ps of men set free from both habit and pas- 
sion. 


OTAL abstinence is sometimes de- 
rided by moderate drinkers on the 
ground that it is a surrender of 

freedom, and a confession of a want of 
self-control, and that the manly attitude 
is that of the man who drinks when he 
desires to, and who can control his de- 
sire. But no man has a right to lay 
down the law to usin such terms. If I 
do not want to smoke opium at all, no 
man has a right to tell me that I sur- 
render my freedom unless I occasionally 





indulge in it. Freedom is the right and 
power of freé choice, and I no more sur- 
| render my freedom in choosing to be a 


total abstainer from liquor than in choos- | 


| ing to refrain from profanity or hashish. 
Indeed, the freest man is the man 
freest from all possibility of bodily in- 
dulgence or fleshly habit. 
| mind free,” said Channing, 


| temns pleasure and pain in comparison 


“with its own. energy, which~penetrates 
beneath the body, and recognizes its own: |- 


reality and greatness, which passes life 
} not in asking what it shall eat or drink, 
but in hungering, thirsting, and seeking 
after righteousness. I call that ‘mind 
free which escapes the bondage of mat- 
ter.” 

% 


Being free to take a drink when we | 
want to is not so great a freedom as the | 


freedom of being too free to want to, 
Keeping ourselves in the habit of un- 


habitual indulgence is nearer slavery | 


than living on the plane of habitual un- 
indulgence. The number of needless 


and possibly dangerous problems which | 
we eliminate from our lives should be as | 


large as possible. 


in the superfluous danger of possible | 


intemperance. It shows no bravery to 
hang over a precipice to convince people 
that it is possible to hang over without 
falling down. Such acrobatics are silly. 
If a man wants to drink occasionally, let 
him put it on that 
that he did it-because he wanted to and 


“IT call that |; 
** which |! 
| masters the senses, which protects itself | 
against animal appetites, which con- |; 





(Lesson for JUNE 16) JUNE 1, 1907 


RICK &¢ HUTCHINS 


WORLD SHOEMAKERS 
i) FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 4) 
I, 


facility at our command known in the art 
we are enabled to 


produce—and 
plete line of MEN’S, WOMEN’S and 


' requirement—-each 
the purpose it is intended. 40 years’ 
of every pair of shoes made and sold by us. 


SEND TODAY for ‘‘Our Family Footwear” Cat- 
alogue showing hi s of styles of our Foot- 
wear, covering the needs of the whole family. 


Ask Your Dealer for RICE & HUTCHINS Shoes 


Oe eee Ss 


$4.00 and $3.50 . 
RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
42 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Wearers of Rice 4 Hutchins Shoes are comfort 

















to have a new Song Book in your 

y OU CAN AFFOR Church or Sunday-school, and one 
for every person when you can get 

them for $3 for 100. Words and Music, 83 very best familiar gospel son Send 5 cents in 
stamps for copy. 6, A. K. HACKETT, 102 North Wayne Street, Fort W Wayne, Indiana, 


The Middlesex Banking Company 


OF MIDDLETOWN. CONNECTICUT. Assets, over $6,000,000. 
Chartered 1872. Capital Stock, $338,400. 
EXAMINED BY STATE COMMISSIONER. Surplus; . . $236,500. 


5 © cent Debentures and First Mortgages upon Real Estate; nearly $40,000,000 sold 
pm over thirty years’ business without loss or delay to investors. Send for information. 
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The best place for 


REST, RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION 


at this season is \ 


ATLANTIC CITY 


- 


WINNE 
MORTGAGE CO; 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
-Paid-Up Capital, $250, 000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, Payable on 


“« 





There is no manliness | 








demand 


5% SERIES “D” | 
LAND CREDIT BONDS } 


Denominations: } 
$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, | 


and the new fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to secure them 


$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. 
The business of this company was established | 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 
1906, it has negotiated $5,447,135.14 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. | 
Wichita 


The Winne Mortgage Co. Wichita; Write for Illustrated Folder 


and Rates to 





| 
| 


und, and confess | 


} 
} 


wanted to so much that he preferred to | 


indulge rather than not indulge. If he | 
does not want to drink at all, he is en- | 
tirely free to refrain, and no power in | 
Heaven or on earth will press him to do | 
it to show men that he is a free man. 
There is another power located elsewhere 
that may encourage this idea. 
< 

How many men are injured by the | 

slavery of total abstinence? It wrecks | 


| to study the 




















THE LEEDS COMPANY 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Always Open On the Beach 


Educational 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


Cleveland, Opie, iy ok to p yenng women opportunity 
Foreign Problem of America and to do 

Foreign Missionary Work i in the Home Land. 
— course ‘in study and practical work, two 

















WOULD YOU 
LIKE TO KNOW 


About each book we issue as soon as it comes 
out? We will gladly put your name on our 
Permanent Mailing List for book announce- 
ments. A postal card request will be sufficient. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








"Special One Year Course for College Women, 
Address Mrs. MARY W. MILLS, 
$111 Fowler Avenue, S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


—or— 


| HARVARD UNIVERSITY 














no home. It imposes no bondage. -I€| CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

devours no fortunes, It tempts no little,| .AN UNDENOMINA TIONAL SCHOOL GIPSY SMITH’ MISSION 
children. How many men are benefited | OF THEOLOGY. HYMNAL 
by the freedom of moderate indulgente ? 


Does it make them more sympathetic | 
toward the poor, more helpful toward | 
the drunkard? Does it protect them’ 
against the slavery of drink, so that it | 
{can be said that no man who enjoyed_| 
the freedom of the moderate or occasional 
drinker ever became a drunkard? No|| 
total abstainer will ever become a drunk- 
ard, except by being first an occasional 
drinker, but no occasional drinker. will 
| ever find his way to drunkenness through 
\ total abstinence. 


‘Announcement for 1907-08, Now Ready. 


| of Virginia. 


| 








Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


ESPERANTO 


The new universal language, may — learned b any 
one who knows English. Send for our new , a 
Esperanto in Twenty Lessens. Price, 50 aon 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
11-15 East Twenty-fourth St., New York City. 





MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Staun 
Term begins Sept. sth, 1907. In 
304 students from 32 states 





henandoah alley 








Terms modest. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. ELMAR, Principal. 





BLAIR ACADEMY 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 
John I. Blair Foundation. 6oth year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium, 
and Swimrhing Pool. Campus 60 acres. Moderate 
rates. JOHN ©. SHARPE, A.M., D.D.;Principal. 











